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EDITORIALS 


“WHITE SLAVERY” 

Who fears Negro domination of the South? 
Already it is accomplished. The Negro ques- 
tion itself holds the masters under a tyranny 
more severe and enervating, more destructive 
and complete, than the unholy hierarchy that 
provoked the Civil War. 

It is slavery of the mind—a formidable bar- 
rier against ideas old or new that do not fit 
into the unyielding pigeon holes of provincial 
prejudices. This slavery determines religion 
and politics, constructs impossible handicaps 
to education, culture and art, and what is even 
more vital and direct, it chains the South to 
the backs of its Negro laborers. 

National politics? One must be a Democrat 
if one is white. There can be no science, for 
the section is set against scientific speculation. 
It rejects the theory of evolution which every 
reputable scientist of the world long ago ac- 
cepted and now assumes. It discountenances 
open-mindedness. Just a few days ago Pro- 
fessor Sprowls, of the University of Tennessee, 
was dismissed because he assigned his class 
to readings in James Harvey Robinson’s book 
“The Mind in the Making,” and six others 
were dismissed because they expressed sym- 
pathy with Professor Sprowls. In that vol- 
ume, deemed so dangerous to the morale of 
the section, Mr. Robinson makes this incen- 
diary remark: “We like to continue to believe 
what we have been accustomed to accept as 
true, and the resentment aroused when doubt 
is cast upon any of our assumptions, leads us 
to seek every manner of excuse for clinging 
to them. The result is that most of our so- 
called reasoning consists in finding arguments 
for going on believing as we already do.” 

Clement Wood, a liberal and perforce an ex- 
patriated son of Alabama, says of his country: 
“The Negro question permeates every phase 
of Southern thinking. It wakes with the 
Southern white, walks with him, keeps him 
from sleep; it is never absent from the South- 
ern black. It drugs Alabama’s educational 
system. How can it be otherwise, when a 
typical Black Belt county spends $17.35 on 
each white pupil, and ninety cents on each 
colored pupil? It determines Alabama’s eco- 
nomic thinking. The per capita wealth of the 
Southern white is $885; that of the Negro, $34, 
or one twenty-fifth as much. It splits the labor 
movement. Shall Negroes be admitted to 


unions, and how; and if not, what about strike 


time? Long before the country voted to go 
dry, it saddled prohibition on Alaban.. and 
the South in the attempt to divorce the Negro 
from the intoxication of gin, It retarded wo- 
man suffrage. ‘Would vou want vour wite 


and daughters to be forced to jostle Negro 
washwomen, and worse, at the polls? This, 
by the way, was typical American political 
logic; since Negro men are as prominent at 
the polls as Eskimo pies in Hlades. !t may 
retard any general exodus from Alabama to 
Heaven, at least until the unsullied \nglo- 
Saxons are assured that the Negro there wil! 
know his place. And, speaking of the unsullied 
Anglo-Saxons, the catch phrase applied by 
rural Southern statesmen to their white audi- 
ences, the mind directly recalls that the Negro 
problem affects the sex life of the whole 
South. White women shiver at its feline men- 
ace; white men arm and klan against it, even 
while its siren voice hums a constant invita- 
tion.” 

Literature and art? Imaginative energy is 
absorbed in the struggle against freedom. 
There is a deep sting and much truth in the 
sardonic taunt of Hl. L. Mencken that “In the 
whole region, an area three times as large as 
France or Germany, there is not a_ single 
orchestra capable of playing Beethoven's C 
Minor symphony, or a single painting worth 
looking at, or a single public building or monu- 
ment of any genuine distinction, or a single 
factory devoted to the making of beautiful 
things, or a single poet, novelist, historian, 
musician, painter or sculptor, whose reputa- 
tion extends beyond his own country. 
tween the Mason and Dixon line and_ the 
mouth of the Mississippi, there is but one 
opera house, and that one was built by a 
Frenchman, and is now, I believe, closed. The 
only domestic art the hugh and opulent emi- 
grant knows is in the hands of Mexican 
greasers; its only native music it owes to the 
despised Negro; its only genuine poet was 
permitted to die up an alley like a stray dog.” 

If this is not slavery then there is no op- 
pression, no intellectual sterilization, no social 
and economic restriction, no tvranny, and no 
wrong in the system. The late Booker T. 
Washington was a subtle philosopher. “No 
man can hold another man in the gutter with- 
out staving down with him”, he said. 

When Negro slaves were emancipated there 
were thousands who, alien to freedom and 
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rht to fear it, refused to leave their masters. 


When the black constituents of the present 
\egro problem threatened to emancipate the 
cute mind of the South thru withdrawal, 
heir exodus was discouraged with all the in- 
gruments of legal, and sometimes illegal, re- 
oression. ‘The comparison could be carried on 


indefin itely. 

The Freudians have a strikingly apt termin- 
logy for a certain complex which secks to 
comp nsate for a conscious weakness by loud 
assertions to the contrary. There is scarcely 
a speech or an argument or an article or a 
story emanating from this section that does 
not at Some point proclaim a mastery which 
should be self-evident. 

This confirmed and unbending attitude on 
the question of the Negro is indeed costly. 


SCOPOLAMIN 

The “new vivisectionists” now have another 
passetemps-scopolamin—a drug which compels 
absolute truthfulness. The discovery. stirs 
the imagination to limitless speculations. 
There is one item in the experiment, however, 
that suggests not only a possible danger in 
accepting the results immediately, but a pos- 
sible danger in the many abuses which its ac- 
ceptance might inspire. The discovery comes 
out of Texas. This is indeed not a condem- 
nation of the findings. But the results of the 
test of this drug so closely accord with the 
general attitude of the State on the Negro 
question (indirectly involved in the experi- 
ment) that at least in one quarter they fail 
to convince. It will be remembered that one 
Negro and two white prisoners were put un- 
der the influence of the drug and their “truth- 
ful” versions of certain crimes extracted. One 
white murderer “proved” himself innocent, 
the other white criminal gave previously con- 
cealed information involving another criminal, 


| 


and the Negro “proved” himself guilty of a 
murder which in his conscious state he denied. 
Vith the highest respect for science, it is 
rather diffidently suggested that a more severe 
test be given—one not so strongly suggestive 
of a convenient deus ex machina. Not so 
many years ago a Tennessee scientist dis- 
covered a method of detecting Negro criminals 
where murder had been committed by examin- 
ing the retina of the murdered party’s eye on 
which the image of the murderer photograph- 
ed itself. For some reason, criminologists 
have not been inclined to look here for thei 
evidence even in the most baffling cases. 

But with “cheap human values” scientists 
can afford to take chances. The first person 
convicted and executed in this country solely 
on finger print evidence was a Negro by the 
name of Jennings. 

However, the majority of scientists thus far 
doubt the inhibitory powers credited to this 
drug and altho it is generally accepted as effi- 
cacious in child birth, its ability to bring up 
“nothing but the truth” is seriously ques- 


tioned, 


TWO MERITED HONORARY DEGREES 


A new and much merited academic status is 
given to the proficuous educational work of 
Dr. James Hardy Dillard of Charlottesville, 
Virginia, President of the Phelps Stokes Fund 
and the Jeanes Foundation, and Dr. James E. 
Gregg, Principal of Hampton Institute. The 
degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon 
Dr. Dillard by Harvard University. Dr. 
Grege’s work was similarly recognized by 
Williams College. Honorary degrees from 
both these institutions, highly significant in 
themselves, are, however, but one item in the 
general obligation of the nation and the 
Negroes to these men for their useful and 
unselfish contributions to human welfare. 


A Giant Question Mark 


By Myra Wuitson 


When we came here— 

Un-trammeled, wondering, new, 

With only a wild, melodious joy 

And a giant question mark within us— 

Wee found the sun, the moon and stars here, 
And the beauty of God brooding 

Over the land and over the water. 


Wee found fair children and little, 
Gleeful, dark-skinned fellows, 


Tumbling each other in the grass. 


Wee found the wells of truth choked with poison, 
Choked with poison-bearing brambles, 

Iihile men and women go on grinding dollars 
Thru a grim hour-mili, 

llating each other! 


White people hating colored children! 
Colored poets writing smouldering lines 
On lynching, while they hope 

The God they pray to 

Be not white!— 

—MWith here and there transcedent love, 
Like a silvery spider web 

Spun across an abyss. 


When we, who have left off being children, 
Go away from here, 

And the others come— 

Un-trammeled, wondering, new, 

With only a wild, melodious joy 

And a giant question mark within them— 


Wohat shall they find here? 
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The Myth of Superiority 


By Herbert Adolphus Miller 


Prejudice is the bias of judgment that comes 
from either caprice or training. Caprice is in- 
dividual and sporadic and may sometimes be 
explained by psychoanalysis and sometimes it 
is too subtle to be accounted for. Trained 
prejudice is social and persistent. The spon- 
taneity of capricious prejudice gives it the ap- 
pearance of an instinct and thus, it is assumed, 
releases the possessor from moral responsi- 
bility. 

Trained prejudices are pre-eminently arti- 
ficial, pure creations, but they have social sanc- 
tion and thus a distinct moral flavor. In the 
past they have been developed in religious and 
class groups. At present they predominate in 
the form of nationalism, but looming ahead is 
intense race consciousness and its own set of 
prejudices. 

The machinery for the inculcation of group 
attitudes is complex and efficient. The im- 
pulse which underlies most prejudice is prob- 
ably egotism. Individual egotism is recognized 
as a vice, and there is a constant struggle to 
hold it in check. Group egotism, on the other 
hand, ,is magnified as the highest virtue 
whether in church, nation, or chamber of com- 
merce. The identification of the individual 
with the group gives the emotional satisfac- 
tion of the ego urge without the pang of 
conscience, which accompanies it apart from 
the group. 

When the group is convinced, as is Christ- 
ianity, that it possesses the only way of salva- 
tion, rationalization of an aggressive egotism 
is easy. We have recognized, however, that 
it may be carried too far, and we call that re- 
ligious zeal which is uncompromising, bigotry. 
This is now a vice; religious toleration has 
been made the law of most countries, and 
while bigotry and intolerance may remain, 
they are without constitutional sanction. 

Excessive patriotism is called chauvinism 
and is creating as much disturbance as re- 
ligious bigotry. The next step must be na- 
tional tolerance, which will correspond with 
religious tolerance. In fact, all the new states 
of Europe make constitutional protection of 
minorities, to meet this situation. The rela- 
tion of races has not yet reached its crisis, 
but it is rapidly approaching, tho we have as 
yet no word like bigotry and chauvinism to 
indicate the vice of racial egotism. 

In the period of development, each of the 
groups seems to find justification in its own 
merits ; but when there is some questioning of 
prestige, some mythical sanction becomes 


necessary. When chiefs ruled by power, there 
was no criterion except the possession of the 
power; but when kingship became hereditary 
and the birthright was not so obvious, it was 
necessary to call in the divine right of kings. 
This particular myth has been exploded, and 
theism has generally changed from _trans- 


cendency to immanency; thus instea) of an 
outside God, who might give special |. ‘vilege 
or power, now the divine or cosmic jp» wer js 
inherent in the process itself, so that t! ~ way 
of nature may be considered as the \ ay of 
Providence. Thus the theory of evolut)sn of- 
fers support to those who are trying to justify 
existing status. The dominance of cliss or 
race seems to be the result of natural ‘tness 
and has the apparent force of divine sa:ction. 
This is one of the prevailing myths «{ the 
present. It has made easy, however, te ra- 
tionalizing of group egotism, through religion, 
the press, the law, neighborhood gossit, and 
now by science. 

Hundred-per-cent patriotism and confidence 
in Nordic superiority are the two most danger- 
ous ideas in the world today, because they lead 
in exactly the opposite direction from that 
which civilization must take if it is to survive, 
The fundamental objection to these ideas is, 
first, that they have no basis in fact and, sec- 
ond, that the emotions which they organize 
have far-reaching consequences. 

Both these ideas may be described as de- 
fense complexes which have sprung into focus 
with the first uneasy feeling that the old as- 
sumptions were no longer valid. Patriotism 
based on the idea that the fatherland includes 
the means of survival, can no longer be justi- 
fied. In the present world a large proportion 
of what gives meaning to life is international. 
Economic processes, both of finance and pro- 
duction, are only artificially related to national 
boundaries. Science, art and ideals are na- 
tional only when they are provincial. Senti- 
ment and local activity may justify a fifteen- 
per-cent patriotism, but any more than that 
means an emotional adherence to what has no 
basis in fact. In the face of this fading away 
of a proper reason for patriotism, we find the 
whole world organizing itself as though the 
national unit were the ultimate reality. The 
anarchy of nations is as irrational as the an- 
archy of individuals. 


In the last four hundred years the people 
who are classified as Nordics have succeeded 
in getting control over most of the surface of 
the globe. The white race, led by this small 
fraction of itself, has come to feel that it has 
been destined to rule the two-thirds of the hu- 
man race that is not white. The colored races 
are beginning to revolt, and the scepter of 
domination is passing both from the white 
race and from that part of it which has been 
in possession. This threat has been resisten 
with as much energy as has been the case with 
the passing of every order. The vocabulary 
of science has been appropriated and its meth- 
ods prostituted to prove what men want to 
prove, namely, their moral right to keep what 
they want. 
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‘The most fruitful medium for this method 
has been intelligence testing. We have de- 
veloped a large crop of pseudo-scientists. They 
are of two sorts: first, those who have genuine 
scientific standing in one field—say, biology, 
psychology, or education, and who go into 
other fields to make generalizations such as 
they would not dream of making within their 
own fields. I know of an entomologist who is 
most careful what he says about bugs, but who 
applies principles which he has derived from 
the study of bugs to sweeping statements 
about the Japanese. And there are many good 
psychologists who lay down an immigration 
policy as a result of conclusions drawn from 
the army tests. The other kind of pseudo- 
scientists might be called half-baked scientists. 
They have in a few hours or weeks learned to 
give Binet tests, and they have as much blat- 
ancy and confidence as a patent medicine pan- 


acca. 

Intelligence testing is one of the most prom- 
inent fields of research now before us, but it 
is also liable to as much mythical use as ever 
came from a supernatural religion. The first 
error is in making too large claims for the 
tests, whereas it only tests the limited range 
in which it applies. The second fallacy comes 
from comparing curves and averages. If there 
were any test whose results would enable one 
to judge a race from the test itself, it might 
be a valid test; but so far there is no way of 
classifying a group except by color or lang- 
uage or place of birth, and then making a 
comparison of curves in tests which apply 
equally to all. In every case there will be over- 


Racial Theory 


By Alexander 


There is a tendency among all races toward 
definite negative reaction whenever marked 
differences, either psychic or physical, are in- 
volved. That does not refer only to the Negro 
as seen by the white, but to all racial and 
other differential groups in their relations to 
each other. In this country, where the white 
man comes in contact with the Negro more 
frequently than anywhere else, negative em- 
phasis is often placed on the black man’s 
color, his kinky hair and his protruding jaws, 
a feature suggestive of the animal. I can say, 
without being ashamed of it, that when I came 
to this country about twenty vears ago, after 
having previously seen only some half dozen 
Negroes, my first reaction was a violently 
negative one. In less than two or three years 
my attitude changed. There was no longer 
any definite negative reaction of any sort and 
I began to see real beauty in the Negro, not 
only the mulatto, but the full blooded Negro. 
I know of many others who have had the 
same experience. 

The idea that there is any widespread phy- 
sical repulsion on the part of white men and 


lapping, and tho the median line of yroups 
may be quite separate, there is never a case 
where the curves are exclusive. This being 
the case, there is no reason why any entirely 
different grouping should not be used—height 
and weight, color of eyes, and slant of nose. 

The tendency of all this rationalization is 
to make a holy war out of the conflict which 
is impending. We are being artificially trained 
into prejudices which are not natural. In- 
dividuals of different races or nations may 
have cordial human relations, but when the 
group prejudice is released, relations that 
were cordial become hostile. The man with 
a brogue becomes a Bolshevik or a Hun, and 
every one of a different color becomes an in- 
ferior. 

The way of salvation is a group conviction 
of sin which will condemn the egotism and 
immorality of a race or nation as severely as 
it does that of an individual. The myth of 
superiority will pass when we follow the in- 
junction of Kant, to treat every person as 
an end, never as a means. When the immi- 
grant is to be admitted as a labor commodity, 
there is little possibility of respecting him as 
a person. When an intelligent person is classi- 
fied with a group with a low average, it is 
difficult to separate him from the low average, 
tho he does not belong there except by the 
chance of grouping. There is no evidence that 
the superiority of any existing dominant group 
is based on anything but an accident; and any 
attempt to maintain that dominance by reason 
is merely the rationalization of a myth. 


and the Negro 


A. Goldenweiser 


women toward the Negro, which in_ itself 
makes physical contact or sex relations impos- 
sible, is not true. The presence of the mulat- 
to group in our midst is proof of the opposite. 
After a brief period of habituation—stating 
the typical, normal fact—any sort of physical 
discomfiture disappears from the relation of 
the white and the Negro, barring exceptions. 


Racial Inferiority 


The question of the ethnological inferiority 
of the Negro opens up the whole problem of 
racial differences. The subject has three as- 
pects, a biological, a psychological and a cul- 
tural one. Biologically there is first of all the 
question of the physical makeup of the differ- 
ent races, especially with reference to the 
greater or lesser resemblance, anatomically 
speaking, to the animal. From this standpoint, 
the biologist has found it is impossible to ar- 
range the different races of man into an 
ascending series from the animal upward. Cer- 
tain traits which might at first suggest prox- 
imity to the animal, such as hairiness for in- 
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stance, are greatly developed among the Aus- 
tralians, but also among white men. The 
other races such as the Mongol, the Indian, a 
branch of the Mongolian, and the Negro, are 
relatively not hairy. Such a conspicuous trait 
as the development of the external red lip is, 
as is well known, a racial characteristic of 
Negro stock. From this standpoint, the Negro 
is furthest removed from the animal. And so 
on with other traits. From the standpoint of 
anatomical structure, therefore, the races must 
be regarded as representing specialized de- 
velopments in different directions. They can- 
not be arranged in one ascending series from 
the animal upward. 


The next and more directly significant aspect 
of the biological side of the problem refers to 
the nature of the brain, which is more closely 
connected with the psychic power and ca- 
pacity for civilization. This is a difficult prob- 
lem as yet insufficiently examined on the basis 
of concrete material. However, Negro brains 
in particular have been studied in sufficient 
number as well as white man’s brains, and 
the following conclusions seem at this stage 
justifiable. From the standpoint of weight 
and size of brain, the vast majority of Negro 
brains vary within the same limits as the vast 
majority of white man’s brains. But it is also 
found that a very small number of Negro 
brains occur which are smaller and lighte: 
than any normal white man’s brains so far 
measured, and that a small number of white 
man’s brains have been examined which are 
larger and heavier than any normal brains ot 
Negroes so far discovered. The significance 
of this fact should, however, not be overesti- 
mated, for two reasons. In the first place, the 
general correspondence in the range and weight 
and size of brain between the two races en- 
sures their comparability for all practical pur- 
poses whatever the weight of brains at the two 
extreme ends of the curve may be. In the 
second place, the relation between what we 
call intelligence and size and weight of brain 
is not by any means a direct one. Investiga- 
tion to date has shown that while some emi- 
nent men among white people have had brains 
of exceptional size and weight, others have 
not. On the whole, it can be said that a suffi- 
ciently large group of white men, not selected 
as to ability, would show the same range in 
size and weight of brain as a similar group 
of white men, composed exclusively of indi- 
viduals of exceptional ability. In view of this 
state of affairs, one ought certainly be very 
guarded in drawing any conclusions as to racial 
capacity from that slight difference in size and 
weight of brains which has been discovered 
between white man and the Negro. The study 
of the convolutions, that is, of the external 
structure of the brain, to which there is a cor- 
responding difference in internal organization, 
also has failed to bring definite results. While 
there is at present an indication that some 
racial peculiarities in brain structure do exist, 
an interpretation of such peculiarities in the 
direction of superiority and inferiority is al- 
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together arbitrary and not justified by the 
present knowledge of brain structure. ~ 

The aspect of the problem which no doubt 
is regarded, and justly so, as the most signifi- 
cant from the practical standpoint is the ¢ul- 
tural aspect. Whatever the biologists and the 
psychologists may say on the subject, it may 
be claimed, the fact remains that no other 
race has produced a civilization comparable 
to that of the white man. The development 
of science and the concomitant growth of ap- 
plied science or industry, seem characteristic 
of white man’s civilization alone. This, at 
first apparently unanswerable proposition, does 
not however inevitably lead to a conclusion 
favorable to white man’s capacity when com- 
pared with that of other races, for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, the unquestioned su- 
periority of white man lies not in the entire 
field of civilization, but in a narrow aspect of 
it, namely that of knowledge, its systematiza- 
tion and its utilization in thought and in prac- 
tice. In the domain of art, of literature, writ- 
ten or spoken, of religion, of ethics, of social 
organization, there is no such unquestioned 
superiority. And in the second place, the 
achievement of white man in history cannot 
be regarded, as has sometimes been done, as a 
repeated achievement as if a white group 
started on the path of civilization and carried 
the development to great heights, while other 
races, under the same conditions, failed. No, 
this is not by any means the historic situa- 
tion. The white man’s achievement in history 
is really a single achievement, there having 
been a continuity of historic development, a 
chronological contact between the different 
civilizations that were carried by white man. 
It is therefore perfectly justifiable to question 
whether if history were to begin over again, 
white man would have done as well as he has 
and whether another race might not have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing what the white man 
has accomplished. 


The Negro in North America 


The Negro in America has altogether for- 
gotten his African civilization. Barring cer- 
tain emotional elements which themselves 
spring from the social situation which we find 
in our country and barring the more or less 
sentimental or chauvinistic attitudes assumed 
by some of the Negro leaders, the North Amer- 
ican Negro is absolutely part and parcel of the 
civilization of the United States. 

Experience has shown that cultural assimi- 
lation proceeds most readily when accom- 
panied by physical assimilation, although this 
condition is not essential. 

In North America the problem* of the 
Negro, both in point of importance and com- 
plexity, stands alone. That of the Oriental, 
particularly the Japanese and the Chinese, 
comes next. The problems of assimilation and 
acculturation of other immigrant groups are 
in comparison easy of solution, although that 
of the Jew, again, occupies a somewhat dis- 
tinct position. With reference to the Negro, 
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then, | should say this: Theoretically speaking, 
there is no ground to believe that the Negro 
cannot or may not develop into a full fledged 
member of American civilization and society. 
Practically speaking, on the other hand, there 
is the question of prejudice to consider; a pre- 
judice which cannot prevent the intellectual 
development of the Negro, but can refuse him 
the usual social returns of such development; 
a prejudice which cannot and does not prevent 
blood mixture, but that refuses the Negro the 
social status that would entitle him to the eco- 
nonuc, social and political rights of the coun- 
try; a prejudice which is often powerless to 
prevent the official granting of such rights, 
but is operative in bringing into being innum- 
erable subterfuges successfully utilized to pre- 
vent the Negro from profiting to the full ex- 
tent by his rights. This is not an easy prob- 
lem to handle. Prejudice cannot usually be 
combatted by a direct attack. It is therefore 
necessary to wait for its gradual and ultimate 
abatement as a result of an educational propa- 
ganda intent upon furthering the mutual un- 
derstanding and sympathy between the races, 
the elevation of the Negro groups to a level 
wholly comparable in educational status with 
the whites, the stimulation of Negro talent in 
all directions in which it may manifest itself, 
and last but by no means least, the discourage- 
ment of any narrowly race-conscious propa- 
ganda. This is present among the whites as 
well as the Negroes and inevitably stimulates 
antagonism, develops excessive vanity and 
prevents mutual sympathy and _ confidence 
from taking root. 


The South and the Negro 


The attitude of the South toward the Negro 
is not in any way peculiar nor in itself :ncom- 
prehensible. The fact that the Negro as a 
group is held in contempt while individual 
Negroes are treated as friends, that children 
are given into the care of Negroes who are, 


nevertheless, refused political and economic 
equality, this fact I repeat, is not in itself in- 
comprehensible. The South is in general aris- 
tocratic and snobbish, also with reference to 
other groups than the Negroes. The South is 
that part of the country where the psychology 
of Negro slavery has struck root most deeply. 
The South, again, harbors that part of the 
population of this country which has mixed 
most freely with Negro blood and, unless pre- 
judice completely disappears, the presence of 
such a factor always heightens the degree of 
resentment against a race or group which in 
this way asserts itself even biologically. In 
other words, the kernel of the prejudice in the 
South does not lie in any specific characteris- 
tics of the Negro, but in the traditional back 
ground of that prejudice which the Southerner 
holds on to the more firmly the less he feels 
himself able to keep the Negro “where he be- 
longs.” This is not fatal to the situation but 
certainly makes any advance more difficult. 

I should like to add in conclusion that the 
so-called evidence for the undesirable quali- 
ties of the Negro, such*as inefficiency, shifti- 
ness, absence of truthfulness, lack of honesty, 
etc., is most conspicuous in the South, where 
owing to the very disabilities of the Negro re- 
sulting from our socio-economic discrimina- 
tion against him, we find a large Negro popu- 
lation, characterized at least in part by those 
very traits. It is therefore clear that these 
traits, insofar as they are characteristic, are 
the result, not the cause of the prejudice. 


*For example, throughout the extent of Northern 
Africa, the native Negro populations have become 
transformed culturally by the Arabs. While this 
process here also has been accompanied by blood 
mixture, the native population being vastly more 
numerous have not been physically affected by the 
admixture of Arab blood, while they were com- 


pletely submerged by Arab civilization. 


After Garvey— What? 


By Charles S$. Johnson 


I 

A man who in five years could attach to 
himself the confidence and loyalty of four mil- 
lion persons, however gullible they might be, 
who could make his views, even tho absurd, 
the keystone of a philosophy worthy of eleva- 
tion to the dignity of a “wing of Negro thot”, 
who could call an international convention and 
actually get delegates from over forty foreign 
countries, however futile their deliberations 
might have been, who could lead a German 
society to send a petition to him to use his 
influence against the use of black troops on 
the Rhine, whether he could do anything about 
it or not—such a man can scarcely be treated 
as a joke. Marcus Garvey, picturesquely 
labeled by himself the “Provisional President 


of Africa”, and by others, variously, as the 
“Black Moses”, the “Emperor Jones of Fi- 
nance”, the “Savior of the Black Race”, “Black 
Ponzi”, the “West Indian Wallingford”, and 
in more intimate persiflage as “liar”, “martyr”, 
“dreamer”, and “thief”, has been halted in a 
most spectacular career by the government of 
the United States. 

He was convicted on one count of six named 
in the indictment for using the mails to de- 
fraud, while—others indicted with him were 
released. He was given the limit of the law— 
five years imprisonment and a fine of One 
Thousand Dollars. 

Pending trial he was at liberty on $2,500 
bail. After conviction he was denied bail at 
any figure. All this is most significant. Obvi- 
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ously his financial exploits were ridiculously 
unsound, his plans for the redemption of 
Africa absurdedly visionary and impossible, his 
methods injudicious and bunglesome, and the 
grand result, a fleecing of hundreds of thou- 
sands of poor and ignorant Negroes. 

Yet not one of those who saw their earnings 
swallowed up in this gigantic swindle raised 
a single effective protest. The spectators who 
crowded the courts were sympathizers with 
the accused. Ten days after his conviction a 
petition of 20,000 names was on its way to 
the White House, a Garvey Defense Fund 
created, and the articulate public split between 
sympathy and condemnation. It is a situation 
interesting in its contradictions and scarcely 
intelligible to one who does not, at the same 
tinte, reflect that the American psychology— 
the psychology of the white world—is itself a 
mixture of contradictions and paradoxes. 

II 

Garvey is a symbol—a symptom. The “Gar- 
vey Movement” is just another name for the 
new psychology of the American Negro peas- 
antryv—for the surge of race consciousness felt 
by Negroes, thruout the world, the intelligent 
as well as the ignorant. It is a black version 
of that same 100 per cent mania that now 
afflicts white America, that emboldens the 
prophets of a “Nordic blood renaissance”, that 
picked up and carried the cry of “self-determi- 
nation for all people’, “India for the Indians”, 
“A Free Ireland”. The personal characteristics 
that make him obnoxious to his critics are pre- 
cisely those that made him a strong leader. His 
extravagant self-esteem could have been taken 
for dignity, his hard-headedness as self-reli- 
ance, his ignorance of law as transcendency, 
his blunders as persecution, his stupidity as 
silent deliberation, his churlishness and irasc+ 
bility as the eccentricity of genius. 

The English in the West Indies have a 
rather effective way of breaking the prestige 
of the native Obia man. A part of his punish- 
ment is a public lashing. Five years in prison 
may do the same for Garvey himself. But 
the movement, aside from Garvey, will scarcely 
be affected. It is like trying to cure a disease 
by magic, or perhaps more pointedly, like try- 
ing to change the direction of primitive re- 
ligious energy by confiscating the fetich. 

Judge Mack was in a situation. Obviously 
there were evidences of even greater guilt 
than could be established by witnesses. The 
specific count on which he was convicted was 
that of selling stock in the Black Star Line 
after it had become and was known to him to 
be insolvent. Actually about $800,000 has 
been squandered on ancient vessels, two of 
which dropped to pieces from old age and the 
third was seized in Cuba for claims. There 
was a Negro Factories Corporation capitalized 
at $1,000,000 whose material goods consisted 
of a few rather negligible grocery stores in 
Harlem. The gigantic phantom of a Universal 
Negro Improvement Association, stretching a 
protective arm around the 400,000,000 dark 
peoples of the world was floated by the dues, 
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assessments and contributions of hundred~ of 
thousands of Negroes—vainly? To have ~ \c- 
ceeded would have been as great a catastro) he 
to the interest of the white world as fai! re 
could have been to the Negroes. 

But against this testy element there was at 
stake unquestionably the hopes and asp: - 
tions of a million Negroes. They may hive 
been fleeced, but they were not resentful—y jr 
even shaken in their loyalty. 

It is this phase of psychology that is mest 
interesting—that outshadows the personal 
traits and vicissitudes of Marcus Garvey. [ir 
the “Back to Africa Movement”, tho visionary 
and perhaps utterly impossible of accomplis)- 
ment, afforded a mental relaxation for the 
long submerged Negro peasantry. It was a 
dream—but the new psychology has taught us 
the utility, the compensatory value, of dreams. 
These might be expected to increase in in- 
tensity in direct proportion to the impossibility 
of conscious realization. Assuming, as we now 
must, the increased desires and aspirations of 
Negroes and the correspondingly increased 
racial consciousness among white groups, 
what other mode of escape is possible? Balked 
desires, repressed longings, must have an out- 
let. This was an outlet. 

III 

Essentially this is a movement of pure blood 
Negroes. It is their revanche. Mixed bloods 
—mulattoes—have received a shade more con- 
sideration at the hands of white America. This 
is partly a question of kinship, partly the 
caprice of scientific theory, partly physical 
similarity, partly traditional advantage in 
wage opportunities. 

The full blood Negroes are at more serious 
disadvantage against the culture of this coun- 
try, with its standard of beauty based on angu- 
larity and absence of color. They are the 
children of the soil—the descendants of plan- 
tation hands, without voice, without leader- 
ship, and with little basis for self pride. 

Bad as it is in the United States, it is worst 
in the West Indies. There the relatively small 
number of whites has made it necessary to cre- 
ate a distinct middle-color class—the mulat- 
toes, those whose white blood exceeds the 
black. This hierarchy amounts almost to 
caste,—the whites superior to the mulattoes 
but in association with them; the mulattoes 
superior to the blacks and aggressively so; the 
blacks at the bottom,—smoldering, resentful. 

Out of this last class came Garvey, hating 
intensely things white and more intensely 
things near white. 

The first considerable project in this country 
was the Black Star Line—a purely commercial 
proposition. In it he wanted no white capital. 
He distrusted it. But Negro capital was scat- 
tered, uninterested, and small. It was neces- 
sary to build up a sentiment to attract it. This 
is his monumental contribution. With an in- 


tensified background, the product of his up- 
bringing in the West Indies, his blows were 
aimed at the gaping strictures in the American 
status. 


Negro’s Negro domination? This 
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nightmare of southern whites and the excuse 
for denying the merest political privileges to 
Negroes was skirted by picturing a land where 
Negroes could rule themselves. Social equal- 
ity’ Yes, but not in the sense offensive to 
whites who feared inter-marriage. It would 
be nation with nation. In September 1921 he 
said in a letter to the TRIBUNE: “The Uni- 
versal Negro Improvement Association, which 
] represent, seeks to prove to the world our 
ability as a race politically, socially, industrial- 
ly, and religiously, and after this accomplish- 
ment we feel sure all races will be willing to 
accept us on an equal footing. Dr. DuBois, 
to the contrary, seeks to have the white race 
admit Negroes to the full enjoyment of all the 
privileges produced by the white race with- 
out any exertion or effort on the part of the 
Negro to do for himself.” 

Addressing his international congress in 
August 1921, he said: “We are willing to form 
an alliance with the white people, only we say, 
‘What is good for you is good for me.’ Hand 
in hand the colored race and the white can 
accomplish much that is desirable, but there 
must be equality or the Negro will not join 
with his ancient master.” 

Or, again: “If I can interpret correctly the 
spirit of the Negro, it is for me to say that 
Negroes everywhere are determined to be free 
—determined to be liberated—liberated from 
mob rule, liberated from segregation, liberated 
from Jimcrowism, liberated from injustices of 
all kinds. Let the world understand that 400,- 
000,000 Negroes are determined to die for their 
liberty and that if we must die, we shall die 
nobly, we shall die gallantly, fighting up the 
battle heights of Africa to plant there the stan- 
dard which represents liberty.” 

He also adds: “Fellow men of the world, 
let us realize that it is now or never. This is our 
last chance for permanent organization; this is 
vur last chance for saving ourselves, industrial- 
ly and politically. Let no power on earth turn 
you against yourselves. Remember, we are 
living in an age of the survival of the fittest; 
the fittest in race and the fittest in govern- 
ment. Remember, that the various statesmen 
of the various governments of the world are 
pitted against each other in the great battle of 
inteliect, where the one hopes to defeat the 
other only through his intellectual superiority 
and his greater foresight. The Negro cannot 
afford to sleep intellectually, the Negro can- 
not afford to ignore the signs of the times. It 
is for him now to awaken himself from his 
long slumber, the slumber of Rip Van Winkle, 
and see that it is time for him to be on his 
guard, and to keep in action in his own de- 
fence.” 

The side-show of Africa for Africans thus 
devoured the circus of a steamship line plying 
between this country and Africa. The in- 
numerable branches of the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association, in which these sub- 
merged Negroes got their first taste of au- 
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thority and importance, were like so many 
little principalities. The shower of grandiose 
titles and ceremonial costumes gave added 
prestige. Supported by the naturally aggres- 
sive enthusiasm of West Indian compatriots 
and by a well paid staff of propagandists and 
writers, the American Negro peasantry was 
aroused to the point that “Garvey himself,” 
as one enthusiast remarked, “could not stop 
the movement.” 

Around this developed a race philosophy 
original only in the sense that it was an in- 
version of white standards—a typical revolt. 
God is to be thot of as black; instead of Red 
Cross nurses, there are black cross nurses; the 
White Star Line becomes the Black Star Line. 
As the movement grew, other convenient ar- 
rangements were taken over. Just prior to the 
first international convention, DeValera was 
elected Provisional President of Ireland. Gar- 
vey then became Provisional President of 
Africa. There were Supreme Highnesses, Presi- 
dents General, Knight Commanders of the 
Order of the Nile, of the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Order of Ethiopia. 

One of the great deficiencies of Negroes in 
America is the absence of any well established 
historical background of which they can be 
proud. This distinguishes them in their own 
esteem from the humblest Pole, for example. 
An emphasis then is placed by the Negroes of 
the movement upon early African civilization. 
Some of the banners in a recent parade tn New 
York carried these inscriptions: “Africa, 
Mother of Civilization”, “Princes Shall Come 
Out Of Egypt”. These were associated, at 
least in thot, with the hopes and dreams, some 
fantastic, some desperate, some _ mystical, 
which have inspired the movement from the 
beginning: “Free Africa”, “By the Science of 
Perpetual Motion, the Negro Will Conquer”, 
“The Negro Will Build Cruisers and Sub- 
marines”, “African Scientists Will Win The 
War”, “The New Negro Is Ready For the 
Ku Klux”. 

There has been more criticism of Garvey 
than of the movement. This is misleading. 
Everybody knows that the roots of the unrest 
so manifest in the behavior of these Negroes 
are utterly unaffected by the clamor for the 
leader’s head. It is perhaps good that he has 
been put away. Certainly there will be less 
exploitation of the character described in the 
charges against him. But it must also be re- 
membered that this restlessness will express 
itself in some way. Dreaming was, to say the 
least, a harmless substitute for adventure and 
the satisfaction of long cherished but repressed 
desires, altho the cost of such a pasttime 
seemed an intolerable waste to practical men 
of affairs. The sources of this discontent must 
be remedied effectively and now, or this ac- 
cumulating energy and unrest, blocked off 
from its dreams, will take another direction. 
Perhaps this also will be harmless. But who 
knows? 
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On Being A Domestic 


By Eric D. Walrond 


“’Ousman?” he asked. 

“Yes”, I replied, dodging a cataract of 
saliva. 

“Work the blazes out of you, too. Last 
nigger they had quit the very day they took 
him on.” 

“That's fair enough.” 

“Nearly worked him to death. That house- 
keeper—she’s a pippin. Work— work — 
they'll kill you with work in this place. Why, 
nobody stays here longer than three days.” 

“I'll quit if they work me too hard”, I re- 
torted. 

“Well, you’re sure—you’re bound to quit”. 

And I did, really. Surely a laborer—a 
galley slave—has that much left to him. The 
prerogative of quitting! The ease, the luxury, 
the beautiful freedom of it! 

Still, it wasn’t for the reason put forward 
by my voluble pearl diver. It was this— 
simply this. 

It was morning. The housekeeper, a fragile 
lady—herself an inflated galley slave—wrote 
and ladled out memos as she talked. 

“Run up’, she flung at me, “to 301 and tidy 
it up. And when you get through go to 303 
—307—309—41 1—633—714—..” 

Up to 301 the elevator shot me. On the 
door I rapt. 

“Who is it?” 

“Houseman.” 

“Come back in about an hour. I am not 
ready for you yet”. 

I went to 303. I swept and dusted and mopt 
and scrubbed and threw at times a misty eye 
at the poet at the sun-baked window, tugging 
at his unruly brain. Surreptitiously I sipt of 
the atmospheric wine. At least, he would let 
me stay—and live. So unlike that other 
place on the top floor where I had forgot my 
pail. I went back for it. The lady, the lady 
of the scenarios, on opening the door and de- 
priving me of the aesthetic privilege of at least 
hearing her voice, poised on the threshold like 
an icily petrified thing—and pointed with 
Joan-of-Arc-like fingers at it—my _ pail— 
nestling under the writing table. Audibly, 
loudly her fingers articulated, “There it is! 
Come and get—you coon!” 

In bewilderment I groped my way back to 
earth—and reason. 


II 
Back to 301 I went. 
“Who is it?” 
“Houseman.” 
Follows a pause. Then, briskly the door 
opens. The lady, horn-eyed, street attired, is 


cross, crimson, belligerant. 

“Il told you to come back over two hours 
ago. I can’t waste my time waiting on you, 
Why didn’t you do as I told you? I told you 
to come back in an hour. Why, I’ve been cut 
almost two hours. And now I return, and 
the place is still dirty. You go in and clean 
up and lock the door when you come out. | 
am going out for lunch now and I won't be 
back for an hour, so you'll have plenty of time 
to clean up. I don’t want to be alone in the 
room with you while you're cleaning up—.” 

I am tongued-tied. I drop the broom anil 
the pail and out of eyes white with the dust 
of emotion, watch the figure chastely going 
down the steps. Aeons of time creep by me. 
It is years before I come to. But when I do 
it is with garguantan violence. There rises 
up within me, drowning all sense of reason 
and pacification, a passionate feeling of revolt 
--revolt against domestic service—against 
that damnable social heirloom of my race. 

It is low, mean, degrading—this domestic 
serving. It thrives on chicanery. By its etern- 
al spirit-wounds, it is responsible for the 
Negro’s enigmatic character. It dams up his 
fountains of feeling and expression. It is al- 
Ways a question of showering on him fistfuls 
of sweets, nothings, tips,—‘*With us, it mat- 
ters not that you are colored. We don’t care 
what color you are. Our firm opens its arms 
to everybody. Why, who knows, we might in 
time put you in charge of a bench. Who 
knows?” Only when the crucial moment 
comes, the usual aftermath—subterfuge is 
“Yes, niggers are so doggone lazy. They won't 
work! They expect as much consideration as 
white people.” 

Or 

“Now that colored fellow was all right, but 
I couldn’t make him shipping clerk. Porter to 
shipping clerk! Ridiculous! Imagine me do- 
ing that. Why, it’d ruin my business. It’d 
break up the morale of my help. I told him 
so, but he said he’d quit just the same—let 
him quit. I can’t help it. I'll get another one 
like him in the morning.” 

Or, again, this——taken from the NEW 
YORK TIMES, May 27, 1923,——“..... 
If they (the Negroes) have worked a few days, 
they lay off and loaf until their money is ex- 
hausted. They shift from place to place in 
the slightest cause or pretext. . .” 

And still they wonder why. Still, but what’s 
the use? 

It is hell, I say, to be a domestic! 
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The Migration and 


By V. D. 


In view of the indications in the daily press 
that the exodus of Negroes from the Southern 
States has been renewed with increased in- 
dustrial activity in the North, some considera- 
tion of the possible extent of southern popula- 
tion movements during the decade 1910-1920 
appears to have a bearing on the estimates 
that are being made apparently at random as 
to the numbers included in this second phase 
of the exodus. 

It will be recalled that the previous move- 
ment northward began with the industrial 
activity attendant upon the war, first indica- 
tions appearing in the papers in the spring of 
1915. The movement lagged with the begin- 
ning of the business depression in 1919 and 
1920. While the daily papers appear to be re- 
liable in their comment on the beginning and 
the close of this first phase of the exodus of 
Negroes from the South, some of the esti- 
mates of the numbers included do not agree. 
Moreover, the source of the newspaper in- 
formation is not always indicated. It happens 
that the census of 1920 came at the close of 
the first phase of the exodus and includes for 
the decade covered by the census some inter- 
esting information as to the “state of birth of 
the native population.” 

Table 1. gives some indication of the move- 
ment of Negroes born in Southern States. It 
should be noted here that only the net gain or 
loss, through interdivisional migration during 
the decade 1910-1920, is included. Additional 
information as to the total numbers included 
in this table may be had by reference to the 
census report. For the purposes of this dis- 
cussion, however, it is interesting to note that 
only the South Atlantic, East South Central 
and West South Central States had a net de- 
crease in the number of Negroes born within 
this territory and living in the state of birth 
at the time of the census. It is also interest- 
ing to note that only one section of the North, 
the West North Central, had a decrease 
through the migration of its native born white 
population. It is further indicated that the 
movement of Negroes in numbers to the 
Mountain and Pacific States has vet to begin. 
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the Census of 1920 


Johnston 


More detailed information as to the states 
concerned in the movement of the native born 
may be had from Table 2. The increase for 
the decade in the number born in the Southern 
States and living elsewhere than in the state 
of birth at the time of the 1920 census is indi- 
cated in column 7. The difference in the num- 
bers given for this column and those for 
column 8, the gain or loss through interstate 
migration, should be noted. Without excep- 
tion the Southern States lost through the 
movement of Negroes born in these states to 
other states during the decade; only two of 
the states, Virginia and Arkansas, gained 
through the movement of Negroes born else- 
where to these states, as indicated in column 
8, sufficiently to off-set the migration of the 
native born. The comparison of columns 7 
and 8 indicates a departure of 376,449 Negroes 
born in the Southern States and living else- 
where than in the state of birth at 1920, and 
a net loss for these states through interstate 
migration of 363,916 for the decade. 

The proportion of southern Negroes living 
elsewhere thin in the state of birth increased 
15.1% in 1910 to 18.9% in 1920. While this 
increase in the proportion of southern born 
Negroes living elsewhere than in the state of 
birth to all southern born Negroes does not 
appear phenomenal, the range of these ratios 
is particularly noticeable. In 1910 Florida had 
the lowest proportion of departures, 7.7%, 
with Virginia highest in the list, 28.9%. For 
1920 it will be noted that the states showing 
the lowest proportions of departures in 1910 
had that proportion considerably increased. 
Arkarisas stood lowest, with 14.1% of Negroes 
born within its borders living elsewhere, and 
Kentucky ranked highest, with a third of its 
native born departed. 

Those who have followed the newspaper 
discussion of the subject may have noted that 
the exodus from the South is generally con- 
sidered to be confined to the Negro. The sec- 
ond half of Table 2 gives the same data for 
native white Southerners. Reference to 
column 7 of the table indicates that the num- 
ber of white persons born in these states and 
living elsewhere than in the state of birth at 


TABLE 1. 


Gain or Loss through Interdivisional Migration, 1920-1910. 


Native White 
1910 1920 
....” 226,219 * 192,833 


Division 


New England ....... 


Middle Atlantic .......... *1,120,678 *1,102,960 
East North Central ....*1,496,074 *1,194,908 
West North Central ... 472,566 * 279,218 
South Atlantic ............ * 507,454 * 293,667 
East South Central ...* 974,165 1,159,135 
West South Central ... 1,434,780 1,257,042 
856,683 945,727 
1,560,561 2,019,952 


*Indicates amount of loss or net decrease through migration 


(Includes Net Gain or Loss—Total numbers not given) 
Census 1920 Vol. II. p. 616 


Native Negro Increase or Decrease* 


1910 1920 White Negro 
20,310 21,325 33,386 1,015 
186,384 296,664 17,718 110,280 
119,649 296,111 301,166 176,462 
40,497 68,222 *751,784 27,725 
*392,827 *455,410 213,787 * 62,583 
*200,876 *405,511 *184,970 *204,635 
194,658 127,350 *177,738 * 67,308 
13,229 20,085 89,044 6,856 
18,976 31,164 459,391 12,188 
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the time of the 1920 census increased 780,576, 


Negroes born in Georgia, Alabama, Mis. 


which is about twice the number of southern sippi, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, had sought furth 
born Negroes who found it better to make homes elsewhere, while Florida had about (),6 1900- 
their homes elsewhere. The influence of inter- same proportion for each of the classes. It ‘< 9% 
state migration reduced the net loss to the probable that some indication of the impelli: g¢ 910 
South to 199,386, indicated in column 8. This motive might be had by an observation of t), nortl 
figure, however, includes only the movement phase of the development. Moreover, this ‘< em ¢ 
for the decade 1910-1920. A comparison of not a development of the past decade only. ate 1 
columns 6 and 3, the percentage of Negroes 1910, as indicated in column 6, Georgia, Ty nortl 
and whites born in the Southern States and nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Lou rh 
living elsewhere, indicates a proportion for iana, Oklahoma and Texas had contributc | ural 
Negroes in 1910 of 15.1% against 20.7% for considerably more, proportionately, nati , su 
native whites. It would seem, therefore, that born whites than Negroes to the populati: —_ 
the whites had begun a migration before the of other states. il 
Negroes. For 1920 the proportion for Negroes When confined to the Negro population t! mcre 
is 18.9% against 21.3% for the native white movement is not only northward but fro ably 
Southerner, which would seem to indicate that rural to urban surroundings. Table 3 is taken It IS 
the Negro had not to 1920 left the South to from a census monograph, prepared by Wil! tate 
the same extent as the native white. There iam S. Rossiter, with the cities re-grouped a 5068 
is in this, apparently, an interesting com- cording to location in Northern and Southern msul 
mentary on the so-called development of preju- States. It will be noted here that five citics torm 
dice against the Negro in the Northern States. in the North have a Negro population num can 
Some indication of the states which have’ bering more than one hundred thousand as that 
contributed most to the southern population compared with one in the South, and that in all than 
of other states may be had by noting the pro- instances this mark has been passed within the the 1 
portions indicated for the states concerned in decade 1910-1920. The only cities which show a 
j columns 3 and 6. At the time of the 1920 decreases in either of the past two decades re 
census proportionately more whites than are located in the South. It will be noted a 
rate 
TABLE 2. 
Native Population: Numbers Born in Southern States and Living in Other States, 1920 and 1910. Proportion to total rates 
1920, 1910. Gain or Loss through Interstate Migration for Decade 1910-1920. held 
Native Negro: 1910 Net gain land 
State Native Negro: 1920 Born in Specified State. or *Loss Cent 
| Born in Specified State. Total Living in Other States. Increases from Inter- \ 
} Total Living in Other States. of (2) state Mi- . 
Number Number Per Cent. Number Number’ Per Cent. over (5) gration labor 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) toms 
{ ee $83,140 265,816 30.1 876,806 253,334 28.9 12,482 11,249 ma\ 
North Carolina .... 876,128 161,679 18.5 806,537 143,143 17.7 18,536 * 3,965 t 
South Carolina ....1,016,276 169,250 16.7 956,605 135,547 14.2 33,703 * 30,944 soul 
Georgia 202,258 15.3 1,248,352 151,095 12.1 51,163 * 46,302 
Florida 36,426 14.4 215,110 16,614 7.7 19,812 * 22,011 
Kentucky 102,271 33.7 323,794 90,340 27.9 11,931 * 5,554 — 
ee 512,872 147,103 28.7 517,072 123,899 24.0 23,204 * 17,363 
Aileeema ...-....<:.- 1,032,321 190,653 18.5 971,167 131,346 13.5 59,307 * 68,979 
Mississippi 210,579 19.6 1,032.565 132,875 12.9 77,704 *112,739 
Arkansas i 51,296 14.1 334,589 38,549 11.5 12,747 1,123 
ee 749,704 115,351 15.4 726,496 83,763 11.5 31,588 * 37,043 New 
Oklahoma ............ 78,026 13,947 17.9 51,334 5,358 10.4 8,589 * 15,068 Phila 
_ ore 732,810 77,745 16.6 664,823 62,062 9.3 15,683 * 16,320 Wash 
Chie: 
Total ----veseeen- 9,198,652 1,744,374 18.9 8,725,250 1,367,925 15.1 376,449 12.372 = 
*376,288 St. 
For whole U. S. 10,342,734 2,054,242 19.9 9,746,013 1,616,608 16.6 437,634 Detro 
State Native White: 1920. Native White: 1910 Pittsh 
Virginia ............. 1,777,261 416,454 23.4 1,587,404 368,233 23.2 48,221 32,634 India 
North Carolina .. 1,947,282 281,903 14.5 1,655,835 237,229 14.3 44,674 * 10,135 ate 
South Carolina . 853,971 135,447 15.9 735,470 125,793 17.1 9,654 19,913 Kans 
Georgia 2c... 1,802,969 331,032 18.4 1,579,236 312,219 19.8 18,813 34,007 Cine; 
Florida 398,127 $5,774 14.0 300,195 35,740 11.9 20,034 86,903 Nortt 
Kentucky. ........--- 2,627,051 693,439 26.4 2,380,524 582,790 24.5 110,649 * 84,792 New 
Tennessee 2,230,108 601,340 27.0 2,026,788 546,886 27.0 54,454 * 24,350 Birm 
Alabama 1,574,357 361,140 22.9 1,344,469 327,202 24.3 33,938 * 11,264 Atlan 
Mississippi. .......... 1,014,064 281,369 27.7 880,060 217,163 24.7 64,206 * 64,564 
Arkansas. 1,277,673 392,025 30.7 1,062,034 302,387 89,638 * 64,322 Rich: 
Louisiana .. 1,031,707 144,615 14.0 871,758 109,389 12.5 35,226 2.979 Norf 
Oklahoma ............_ 917,696 215,566 23.5 $07,652 104,647 * 37,205 Jacks 
EE decennial 3,131,124 481,083 15.4 2,468,356 340,933 13.8 140,150 * 79,190 Loui: 
Sava 
NI cisinashcsaineriitas 20,583,390 4,391,187 21.3 17,399,781 3,610,611 20.7 780,576 176,436 Nash 
*375,822 Hous 
For whole U. S. 80,721,625 18,196,836 22.5 68,070,294 15,264,203 22.4 2,932,633 Char 
Sout! 
*Indicates Net Decrease or Loss from Migration Com! 
Census 1910: Vol. I pp. 707-708 “ 
nd 


Census 1920: Vol. II pp. 622-623 
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jyrther that while the increase for the decade 

1990-1910 for northern and southern cities was 
3% and 30.6%, respectively, for the decade 
1910-1920 this increase was 62.8% for the 
gorthern cities as against 20.1% for the south- 
em cities. Further, the only large proportion- 
ate increases are to be found in the group of 
northern cities. 

The effect of this movement upon the nat- 
yral increase of the Negro population has been 
, subject of considerable speculation. The 
monograph cited above gives some statements 
i Professor W. F. Wilcox to the effect that 
increased mortality in the cities will consider- 
ably outweigh an already declining birthrate. 
It is hoped that an extension of the United 
States Life Tables to include the 1920 census, 
soon to appear, together with some data of the 
insurance companies will give definite in- 
formation in this regard. For the present it 
can be granted that available data indicate 
that the mortality rate for Negroes is higher 
than for whites generally. It is also true that 
the mortality for all classes is higher in urban 
than in rural surroundings (U. S. Life Tables 
1921 p. 249). The important factor would ap- 
pear to be the extent to which the mortality 
rate for Negroes of all ages is declining. More- 
over, the same experience in regard to the 
rates of birth and death would appear to have 
held true during the growth of towns in Eng- 
land at the beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century (Marshall: Principles: p. 188-9). 

\side from the influence of the exodus of 
laborers from the farms of the South on cus- 
toms and habits in that section, the movement 
may have a more important bearing on the 
southern wage system. Because of the pre- 
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vious available supply of Negro labor, 1t was 
possible to maintain a rate of wages for 
Negroes from one-half to two-thirds the rate 
for white men. ‘There is apparently little 
available data on this subject and the system 
may not be familiar to those who have not 
lived in the Southern States. But because of 
the existence of the system, the standard of 
living among the same classes of whites and 
Negroes was never the same, sections in which 
Negroes lived paid less rentals to the owners 
of the property, business among Negroes was 
less profitable than among the same classes of 
whites, and generally less money circulated 
than would have been the case in a northern 
community or in any community with a uni- 
form wage system. It is probable that this 
second phase of the migration will cause such 
a searcity of labor in the South as to change 
this system—for the good of the South gen- 
erally. It is even more probable that once 
accustomed to a different wage standard the 
Negro will never return to that maintained in 
in the South. It is a matter of speculation as 
to the extent that this wage standard of the 
South has operated as a blight on business 
in that section. 

The second phase of the exodus from the 
South, which has apparently begun with the 
present increased industrial activity in the 
North, may be an important factor in pro- 
longing the industrial activity of which it is 
a part. Apparently business depression begins 
at the time the cost of production exceeds the 
ability of consumers to pay. One of the chief 
factors in the increase of the cost of produc- 
tion has been the scarcity of labor with the 
corresponding power or necessity to force 


TABLE 3. 


Negro Population and Increase in Negro Population of Cities having in 1920 more than 25,000 Negro Inhabitants: 
1920, 1910, and 1900. Census Monograph No. 1 P. 128. 


City Negro Population Increase in Negro Population 
1920 1910 1900 1910-1920 1900-1910 
Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. 
i 152,467 91,709 60,666 60,758 66.3 31,043 51.2 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 134,229 84,459 62,613 49,770 58.9 21,846 34.9 
Washington, D. C. 109,966 94,446 86,702 15,520 16.4 7,744 8.9 
Chicago, III............. 109,458 44,103 30,150 65,355 148.22 13,953 46.3 
Baltimore, Md. ..... 108,322 84,749 79,258 23,573 27.8 5,481 6.9 
St. Louis, Mo......... 69,854 43,960 35,516 25,894 58.9 8,444 23.8 
Detroit, Mich. ...... 40,838 5,471 4,111 35,097 611.3 1,630 39.6 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ... 37,725 25,623 20,355 12,102 47.2 5,268 25.9 
Indianapolis ......... 34,678 21,816 15,931 12,862 59.0 5,885 36.9 
Cleveland, Ohio . 34,451 8,448 5,988 26,003 307.8 2,460 41.1 
Kansas City, Mo... 30,719 23,566 17,567 7,153 30.4 5,999 34.1 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 30,079 19,639 14,482 10,440 53.2 5,157 35.6 
Northern Cities... 892,786 548,259 433,339 344,527 62.8 114,920 26.5 
New Orleans, La... 100,930 89,262 77,714 11,668 13.1 11,548 14.9 
Birmingham, Ala. 70,230 52,305 16,575 17,925 34.3 35,730 215.6 
Atlanta, Ga. .......... 62,796 51,902 35,727 10,894 21.0 16,175 45.3 
Memphis, Tenn..... 61,181 52,441 49,910 8,740 16.7 2,531 5.1 
Richmond, Va. ...... 54,041 46,733 32,230 7,308 15.6 14,503 45.0 
Norfolk, Va. .......... 43,392 25,039 20,230 18,353 73.3 4,809 23.8 
Jacksonville, Fla..... 41,520 29,293 16,236 12,227 41.7 13,057 80.4 
Louisville, Ky. ...... 40,097 40,522 39,139 435 1,383 3.5 
Savannah, Ga. ...... 39,179 33,246 28,090 5,933 17.8 5,156 18.4 
Nashville, Tenn..... 35,633 36,523 30,044 ad 890 © 24 6,479 21.6 
Houston, Texas..... 33,960 23,929 14,608 10,031 41.9 9,321 63.8 
Charleston, S. C..... 32,326 31,056 31,522 1,270 4.1 ° 466 °* 15 
Southern Cities... 615,275 $12,251 392,025 103,024 20.1 120,226 30.6 
Combined 1,508,061 1,060,510 825,364 447,551 42.2 235,146 28.5 


*Indicates decrease rather than increase in numbers 
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wages beyond the ability of consumers to meet 
the cost. Without considering other factors in 
this situation, it can be seen that any increase 
in the supply of labor at the present time will 
serve to maintain a more stable level of costs 
with a resulting prolongation of the period 
of industrial activity. 

Business and professional interests among 
the Negroes are with reason encouraging the 
movement from the South. With the scarcity 
of laborers in the South, those who remain 
will be better paid in real as well as money 
wages. This will mean more money for the 
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profc 
Moreover, the vrowth 
of the Negro population in the North mean, 


services for business and 


same ~sional 


interests in the South. 


the development of sound enterprises «mong 
these people such as never before existed, 
The discontent with conditions in the South 
and the desire for better things has dev«loped 
in these people who come to the North a mode 
of thinking which opens a new and _ (crtile 
held for the Negro business and profes-ional 
man of the North. The fact that the move- 
ment is to the cities makes the situation even 
more favorable. 


St. Louis apers The Segregation Issue 


WW Ge W. 


The rapid intlux of Negroes from Southern 
States into St. Louis during the past two 
months has now reached such large propor- 
tions that the St. Louis Real Estate Ex- 
change, Civic Organizations, Committees of 
Negroes, and individuals have been exceeding- 
ly active in attempting to find a way out of 
the housing congestion largely effected by the 
newcomers. Up to the present time, despite 
the wide publicity given the seriousness of 
the situation, nothing of a definite and prac- 
tical nature has been accomplished. 

The despair of the whole problem is that 
it is daily gathering momentum. During 
June migrants came at the rate of 500 per 
day. Since January approximately 30,000 
Negroes have come to St. Louis. To date 
there seems to be no abatement in the num- 
ber coming to St. Louis. There is abundant 
opportunity for employment, altho some hesi- 
tate to accept the jobs offered because they 
have been told fabulous wages awaited all who 
came. The finding of shelter for this unex- 
pected increase in the population has indeed 
presented a most serious problem. In addi- 
tion, the widening of two streets, soon to be- 
gin, will throw about 1,500 Negro families out- 
of-doors unless new sections immediately be- 
come available. 

St. Louis today is facing a shortage in hous- 
ing for Negroes the like of which it has never 
faced before! In the more thickly settled sec- 
tions as many as four beds may be found in 
a single room occupied by as many as eight 
to ten people. Operators of rooming houses 
and real estate agents have been quick to 
seize upon this golden opportunity to “get 
rich”, as one prosperous landlady, operating 
three rooming houses, expressed herself. 
Rents have gone sky-high and the price of 
even hovels has doubled. The “St. Louis Star” 
on May 28th reported that houses which 
last vear sold for $2,000 are now held at 
$4,000 to $5,000. The newcomers in most 


cases have not much beyond the price of a 
few scant meals and with such conditions con- 
fronting them, they must sooner or later be- 
come the victims of disease, crime and other 
social maladjustments. 


Buckner 


The public first became aware of the prob- 
lem when there appeared in the “St. Louis 
Post Dispatch” on May 23rd the following 
headline: “Realty men have plan to segre- 
gate Negroes”, over an article describing the 
Real Estate Exchange’s attitude as outlined 
by its President at the annual dinner of that 
body. He mentioned certain sections as 
“Negro Zones” outside of which the members 
of the Exchange, which includes practically 
all the white real estate dealers, would not 
sell houses to Negroes. 

This proposal immediately evoked a storm 
of protest on the part of representative 
Negroes who cited the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court of 1916 which declared 
that it was unconstitutional to attempt to re- 
strict any man upon color or race as to the 
choice of his residence. Several committees 
composed of Negroes at once interviewed the 
Exchange, wrote strong letters of protest to 
the daily papers, and organized groups to give 
protection to them in exercising their legal 
right to live where they desired. 

It seems quite apropos to mention here 
that the widening of the gap between the 
races in St. louis has been apparent to stu- 
dents of social affairs for some time. Last 
summer, following a large colored picnic at 
which there was not the slightest semblance 
of disorder, there immediately sprang up an 
association composed of residents living near 
the park where the picnic was held to limit 
thereafter the use of this particular park by 
Negroes. Their complaint was even made to 
the city authorities and they, in turn, this 
year attempted to restrict the use of the parks 
for picnics by Negroes to certain days only. 
Many similar instances could be given, all of 
which help to form a fitting background for a 
revival of housing segregation. 

One of the most significant aspects of this 
influx of newcomers, which has come to light 
as a result of the housing shortage and is at- 
tracting the earnest attention of politicians as 
well as social workers, is its certain effect on 
the political situation next year when national 
and state officials will be chosen. The 1920 
registration showed 18,000 voting Negro men 
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and 12,378 voting Negro women, a total of 
9,378. The majority of the new arrivals have 
sever voted, owing to southern conditions. 
Those already here will remain and they plan 
w send for their families as soon as possible. 
They would send for them now but are tempo- 
raril\ checked on account of the shortage in 


housing facilities. The number of Negro 
yoters will, therefore, necessarily increase. 

The permanent Negro residents are wholly 
Republican and with the addition of 30,000 
newcomers it is regarded that the Republican 
organization will have a corner on the control 
of the city in the next elections. 

The social significance of this migration to 
St. Louis as it affects housing is also very 
important. There must be a halting place 
somewhere. Soon the industries will no longer 
be able to absorb this new labor. Other large 
industrial centers have had this experience. 
When Chicago, Pittsburgh and Detroit wit- 
nessed a reaction in the steel and automobile 
industries during the period of depression two 
vears ago, the unemployed flocked to St. 
Louis because of its diversified industries and 
its convenient location between larger north- 
ern and southern industrial centers. Such an 
overcrowding here of penniless laborers will 
probably stimulate crime and vice and aggra- 
vate an already precarious housing situation. 
Anticipating such a condition and to remedy 
the present congestion, the City Health De- 
partment is now making a thorough survey 
of housing conditions among Negroes. The 
local Urban League has rendered a most valu- 
able service in this connection thru its well 
organized departments by quickly placing the 
newcomers in jobs best suited to them and 
in finding homes and rooms for those who 
have used its offices. The Urban League 
placed about 700 men and women at work in 
June and will probably find jobs for over 
1,000 in July. 

What will be the outcome of the present 
housing situation? How will it affect the 
races here? No one can definitely answer these 
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questions now, there are some deductions 
however, that can be made with certainty: 
Perhaps one of the first to be noticed is the 
elimination of practically all the Negro real 
estate agents who have no capital of their 
own. ‘They have no houses to sell now and 
questions now. There are some deductions, 
they have no money to build homes. Hereto- 
fore they have thrived upon quick deals, split- 
ting the commission with white realtors. The 
latter now refuse to divide because they can 
sell all the Negro property they have and 
more. This may prove a blessing in disguise 
as it will force the establishment of Negro 
suilding & Loan Companies and Housing 
Construction concerns. 

Another assured outcome will be the in- 
creasing development of racial antipathy. It 
is definitely known that there are several white 
neighborhood groups organized in various 
parts of the city to prevent Negroes from 
moving into their localities. One white wo- 
man, the wife of a college professor, recently 
attended one of these neighborhood meetings 
and was astonished to see such rank prejudice 
exhibited by white people presumably of more 
than average intelligence. This feeling of 
“difference” and “inferiority” has become 
more noticeable recently in the larger stores 
and on street cars. When President Harding 
spoke here a few dags ago, a special section 
was “reserved” for Negroes. Never before 
have Negroes been segregated on such an oc- 
casion. 

There is no antidote for this race hatred 
which is deep rooted in America. It is a dis- 
ease which is now chronic. The approach to 
solving the housing problem here lies among 
whites and blacks who will reason together 
to the end that men of color living side by side 
with other men can in no wise ill affect them. 
Such an understanding between neighborhood 
committees of whites and blacks will promote 
harmony between the races and speed up the 
building of houses for Negroes as well as 
whites. 


ualty Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


Anna 


Contributors to the August “Opportunity” 


Herbert Adolphus Miller is Professor of Sociology, Oberlin College. 

Alexander A. Goldenweiser is Professor of Anthropology, New School for Social Re- 
search, and author of “Early Civilizations.” 

Eric D. Walrond is a magazine writer, some of whose articles have appeared in the 
New Republic, Current History and the International Interpreter. 


Virginius 1), Johnston is a graduate and Master of Arts from Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Business Administration and is Accountant for the Supreme Life and Cas- 


George W. Buckner formerly was Executive Secretary of the St. Louis Urban 
League and now is an official of a St. Louis banking institution. 


S. L. Brown is a member of the Board of Directors of the Chicago Urban 


League and of the League of Women Voters. 
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The Creative Art of Negroes 


Negro art and Negro artists are different 
concepts and the confusion of the two, so char- 
acteristic of current thinking, tends to obscure 
both the profound significance of pure creative 
art of Negroes where it exists, and the severe 
cultural handicaps under which Negro artists 


labor in express- 
ing themselves 
thru the de 


veloped forms of 
an alien culture. 
For the present 
da art of 
Negroes in Amer- 
ica, either follows 
very closely the 
patterns of a cul- 
ture which is, in a 
sense, alien to 
Negroes, as they 
are by common 
judgment classed, 
or adapts this pat- 
tern to special exi- 
gencies of their 
American status. 
This bewilder- 
ing confusion 
pushes deep into 
present day rela- 


tions. Negroes 
are everywhere 
judged by the 


Wood Carving level of culture of 
their African forbears and expected to reflect 
it. Actually they are a part of the American 
scene in culture, tradition, education and his- 
tory, tho not a large part. But it is all they 
have or know anything about. Judgment, 
however, has been passed upon the civiliza- 
tion of African tribes. They have none. And 
because none has been known to exist, the 
policy follows that none could exist. 


This is not strange. What is known of na- 
tive African life has been passed along and 
down by travellers. Much of this is to the 
effect that they eat each other, and kill their 
infants; that they have developed none of the 
familiar instruments of civilization, wear little 
clothing, worship idols, work little, and are 
possessed with queer and childish fears of 
supernatural forces. Altho this has aided the be- 
liefs which now dominate the behavior of the 
world towards the darker races, the historians 
are not wholly to be blamed. As late as 1870 
the vast expanse of the “dark continent” was 
regarded as an almost insoluble riddle. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica says: “Africa, with 
the exception of the lower Nile valley and 
what is known as Roman Africa, is as far as 
its native inhabitants are concerned a conti- 
nent practically without a history and possess- 


Note:—We are indebted to Mr. Stewart Culin, Curator of the Brooklyn 
Museum, and to Mr. Perriton Maxwell, Editor, Arts anp Deco- 
rations, for the loan of illustrations used in this article-—The Editor. 


ing no records from which such jistory 
might be reconstructed.” 

But art is an evidence of culture and ei vilizg. 
tion, even tho the civilization follows a differ. 
ent and unfamiliar direction dictated by a dij. 
ferent environment and by technical !imita. 


tions. Very little attention in this country has 
been given to the pure and uninfluenced ar 
of Negroes. Altho recognized high) 


valuable in certain European countrie., the 
wide range of creative expression so re .listic 
and so different from our own, the unqucstion. 
ably virile and delicately beautiful forms, the 
unexpected sensitiveness of their modellings 
and the unbelieveable intellectual development 
of geometrical figures, have not until recenth 
penetrated the consciousness of Americans 
into whose categories of Negro traits these 
exotic forms cannot be made to fit. It means 
little that the Museum of Natural History in 
New York has a collection of African Negro 
Art valued at a half-million dollars, the giit 
of the Belgian government. The Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington has an equally fine 
collection which has attracted as little inter- 
est. These are tagged and catalogued pre- 
cisely enough, but meaninglessly. They are 
curiosities rather than art, relics of a dead 
past rather than symbols of the life of a living 
race. Without meaning they inspire nothing, 
without life they remain a dull and uninterest- 
ing mystery. It remained for Mr. Stewart 
Culin, curator of the Brooklyn Museum, to in- 
vest the objects of African Negro Art with 
life and meaning. In doing it he not only gave 
fresh vigor to current fashions worn dull thru 
the endless repetition of conventionalized pat- 
terns, but invested the concept of the creative 
ability of the Negro mind with new prestige. 

The collection dis- 
played pro- 
cured by Mr. Cul- 
in in Europe dur- 
ing 1921 and 1922. 
It represents, to a 
great extent, the 
art and industries 
of the Negro 
tribes of Central 
Africa. There are 
sculptures in 
word and_ story, 
textiles, basketry, 
and metal work, 
masks and fet- 
ishes for religious 
ceremonial, mu- 
sical instruments, 
game _ boards, to- 
bacco pipes, weap- 
ons, furniture and 
utensils, clothing 
and personal orna- 
ments. The ex- 
hibit, which was 
held recently in 


Carved Spear Handles. Note 
square beards suggestive of 
Egyptian Art. 
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the Urooklyn Museum, marks the first em- 
ploy ment of African ideas in industrial arts, 
according to Mr. Culin. 


Curiosity is aroused immediately about the 
first discovery and appreciation of the exotic 
art. -\bout twenty years ago a group of 
young radical painters chanced upon certain 
objects of rare stimulative effect in the pawn- 
shops of Paris. The interest extended prompt- 
ly. These strangely fascinating idea patterns 
formed the basis of the evolution of cubism 
with its elaborative working out of abstrac- 
tions and geometric figures. Then it spread 
to Germany. Interest has been confined to 
artists. An account of the route by which 
these objects were assembled in the Brooklyn 
Museum is given by Mr. Culin in THE ARTS 
for May. 

“My own appreciation of the beauty of 
Negro sculpture was excited first by a mask 
from the Congo which I saw in 1920 in the 
private collection of Mr. Louis C. Clarke in 
London. The plan of the present collection 
took form at that time, when, after a discus- 
sion with Mr. Clarke of the possibilities of its 
display in London, an exhibition in New York 
was decided upon and I set about assembling 
the materials which are now shown in the 
Brooklyn Museum. As a preliminary I visited 
many of the principal museums in Europe out- 
side of Germany, in which African collections 
are shown, and in the course of this survey, 
which lasted through a period of three years. 
1 examined carefully the collections in Lisbon, 
Budapest, Vienna, and many other cities to 
return at last to Varis and receive fresh in- 
spiration for my effort from Paul Guillaume. 

“T had secured a number of beautiful ob 
jects, but even with the promise of generous 
cooperation, my material was inadequate for 
the comprehensive display which I had 
planned. It was only subsequently in Brus- 
sels, through the friendly aid of the Baron 
d’Hauleville, the Director, and Dr. Joseph 
Maes, the Cprator of the Museum of the Congo 
at Tervueren, that I succeeded in acquiring for 
the Brooklyn Museum the collection from the 
Belgian Congo which forms the foundation of 
our exhibition. This collection consists of the 
work of the Bushongo, a great tribe with many 
subdivisions, living in West Central -\frica, 
between the Sankuru and Kassal rivers, and 
between four and five degrees south of the 
equator. The Bushongo have a high artistic 
sense and are the most advanced in the arts, 
especially those of wood carving and weav- 
ing, of all the African natives. Furthermore, 
the Bushongo have a traditional history which 
extends over a hundred generations of sover- 
eigns as well as historical memorials in the 
portrait statues of their kings, of which re- 
markable examples exist both in the British 
Museum and at Tervueren.” 

The Bushongo tribe, from whom the prin- 
ciple objects of art are taken, are characteris- 
tic of all the others. They live in West 
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Africa, between the Sankuru and the Kassal 
rivers, just south of the equator, which sec- 
tion is, by the way, indisputably Negro country, 
and not adapted for the habitation of white 
men. The Bushongo people are known as 
“Sons of Lightning”, a name derived from 
their skill in hurling a peculiar revolving 
knife of their own invention with such vio- 
lence and accuracy as to suggest the death 
dealing proclivities of lightning. Incidentally 
this weapon, unlike anything employed by 
man for defensive purposes, and ancient in 
origin, suggests further the early mastery of 
iron working arts. 

The age of these objects is still a question 
of speculation, but authorities are generally of 
the opinion that they were developed during 


Ivory Fetish Image: Woman Kneeling 


the past two hundred years. In the very con- 
cise foreword to the catalog, Mr. Culin says: 
“Whatever may be their age, it is obvious 
they are the product of al iving art, an excep- 
tional, amazing living art, with nothing that 
is mortuary, and all instilled with life, with 
human life, too, for its elemental forms are al- 
most exclusively anthropomorphous. Wild 
animals occur, and rarely birds and reptiles, 
but plants never.” 
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.1 Group of Fetish Images in Wood and Ivory. 


The Central Figure from the Celebes Islands 


shows the curious relationship between geographically widely separated arts. 


TEXTILES 


The cloth displayed is made by a peculiar 
process. From certain trees in Central Africa, 
the tough bark is skinned and pounded into 
thinness and pliability and painted with bright 
colors. The patterns thus created have an 
amazing artistic effect. One of the most strik- 
ing developments of the Congo culture was 
the invention of mats woven from long aquatic 
grasses into regular designs. The ingenuity 
of these natives in interlacing strands of differ- 
ent colors has produced fabrics of rare beauty. 
The use of fibrous substance from the raffia 


palm, perhaps, developed later, but the pat- 


A Group of Masks Carved from Wood and Used for Ceremonial Purposes 


terns, for the most part geometrical forms, sus- 
tain a high character. 

These are the forms that stimulated first 
the American manufacturers of textiles for 
women’s dresses, and later, the upholstery 
manufacturers, rug and carpet makers, and 
creators of linoleums. 

sSonwit-Teller & Company, of New York, 
produced patterns directly inspired by the na- 
tive art and made them into smart gowns with 
remarkable success. A reviewer in ARTS 
AND DECORATION for June writes: “We 
have need of a new and vigorous note in con- 
trast to the over elaboration of the European 
periods which have dominated our textile art 
for the past fifty years. Fabric creators are 
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One of the pattern design mats woven from aquatic plants with figures of men and an Antelope. 


finding much to admire in the new variety of 
geometric patterns expressed in the tinte«! 
trathas and in the woven mats from. the 
Congo.” 

This effect upon present day designers and 
artists is further confirmed by Mr. Culin. “At 
sight of the Bushongo textiles”, he said “our 
creators of woven and embroidered fabrics 
were led, almost instantly, to make a new ma- 
terial, which, under the name of Congo cloth, 
is permanently incorporated among their con- 
ventional products.” 


4 


Fabrics woven from Raffia showing the characteristic 
geometric designs. 


SCULPTURE 

Altho wood is the principal material to 
which the native artists applied their skill, 
there is also pieces done in ivory, horn and 
stone. The favorite motive is always the hu- 
man figure, but further ornamentation is given 
by applving textile patterns. Their portrait 
statues of Bushongo kings have a distinguish- 
ing characteristic from the unearthed Egypt- 
ian statues. They are endowed with the quali- 
ties of life. In these figures we get a most il- 


A striking example of formal composition in a high relief 


wood carving. 
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luminating slant at their social customs. Boxes 
for containing toilet preparations, cups for 
drinking palm wine, are delicately carved in 
wood, some in high relics, with figures in hu- 
man likeness. Human figures are used as sup- 
ports for stools and pillows and as ornamental 
touches to ceremonial canes, staves and 
musical instruments. Carvings in ivory are 
confined largely to trumpets and small fetiches 
and articles of personal adornment. 

Most of the wood carvings are original in 
their general outline and form. On one rung 
of a chair, for example, is a boy feeding a 
small monkey from a cocoanut and on another, 
a blacksmith working at his forge. The chairs 
bear a resemblance to European models, but 
the stools are entirely unusual and are carved 
out of solid blocks of wood. These patterns 
have recently been copied by a furniture man- 
ufacturer and attractive benches are being 
made and sold. 


MASKS AND FETICHES 


African masks are among the finest ex- 
amples of this type of art. They are of three 
classes: war masks, dance masks, and tnasks 
of the feticheur. Usually these are of carved 
wood, representing a deformed and grotesque 
human face. There are also animal masks. 
Mr. Culin relates an incident which indicates 
the extraordinary charm of these masks. A 
prominent art patron held a private exhibit 
recently of masks designed by an American 
artist. To provide atmosphere for the exhibit 
she requested and received from Mr. Culin a 
loan of several African masks. The artist’s 
masks were completely overshadowed and the 
private exhibit a distinct and embarrassing 
failure. There is being arranged at present an 
exhibition of masks of all nations at the Brook- 
lvn Museum to be held in the fall. Several 
of the African masks will be included. 

Fetiches are the instruments of religion. 
These divide into three classes: those which 
cause sickness and trouble and belong to the 
chief or sorcerer, then the familiars, protectors 
of the house and person, and those whose ac- 


Caricature of an Antelope. 


This conventionalization of animal forms is a 
development which accompanies culture. 


tivities  ex- 
tend to all 
inhabi- 
tants of a vil- 
lage. The 
material 
from which 
these are 
made may 
be wood, 


ivory, horn, 
stone or clay 
and upon 


these usually 
the greatest 
artistic ferv- 
or is display- 
ed. 


METAL 
WORK 


Altho the 
iron working 
arts of the 
Bu shongo 
people are 
rapidly los- 
ing import- 
ance with the 
in troduction 
of cheaper 
Efiropean 
products, 
such goods 
are still 
made. These 
people are Man Drawing Sword. 
skillful metal in Wood. 
workers and their knowledge of smelting ex- 
tends far back into their history. At one 
time iron was smelted in every village. It is 
known that as early as 1780 they were skill- 
ful in the art. The principal use of iron is 
in the making of weapons, the revolving knife, 
spears, harpoons, and tools. Copper is also 
used, being cast in sand and worked with the 

, hammer. Brass was known 
long before the arrival of 
Europeans. 


A Carving 


As to the use of these de- 
signs,—Mr. M. D. C. Craw- 
ford in the ARTS AND 
DECORATIONS magazine 
suggests that a study of the 
incised motifs displayed 
would be especially valu- 
able silversmiths and 
manufacturers of jewelry, 
especially those dealing with 
semi-precious stones; that 
the manufacturers of orna- 
mental metal could also re- 
ceive stimulation. The great- 
est gain from the exhibit, he 
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thinks, ill be to the 
fabric producers and 
costume designers. 
The carved snuff 
hoxes and jewel 
chests lend  them- 
selves admirably as 
models for modern 
containers and smok- 
ing paraphernalia. 

In giving credit to 
Mr. Culin for mak- 
ing possible this ex- 
hibit, his own esti- 
mate of the objects 
and their stimulative 
effect is given. He 
says: “When strange 
and beautiful things 
are seen for the first 
time they excite 
emotion. There is 
commonly desire 
to possess them or 
to imitate them. In 


the artist they stim- 
ulate the desire to 
make something, the 
instinct to create that distinguishes the artist 
from ordinary mortals. The imitative instinct 
which exists in children is not to be confound- 
ed with the creative spirit of the artist. The art 
of the Negro exerts this stimulating influence 
and of all the exotic arts in which our world is 
now seeing inspiration I regard it as the most 
vital, far transcending that of the American 
Indian, and of the Polynesian with which it 
has athnities. It does more than merely excite 
imitation in us as do the arts of ancient Egypt 


The Style of this Bench is copied directly from the Congo. The bench was made by 
Mr. Culin in the Brooklyn Museum. 


and of the Far East. The art of the Negro may 
be considered as inspired by fresh and direct 
observation of nature. It is this which gives 
it much of its peculiar interest and value and 
it is this which may explain the influence it is 
having upon our own art as intimated in the 
work of many recent painters and sculptors. 
It is this which justifies its serious considera- 
tion, not as a mere fashion of the moment, but 
as our essential part of the living art of the 
world.” 


Carved Thrones 
from the Bush- 
ongo. These are 
frequently carv- 
ed from solid 
blocks of wood. 
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Alice Freeman Palmer Building 


Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Institute 


By Anna S. 


Ten miles east of Greensboro, N. C., and 
four miles from McLeansburg, on the South- 
ern Railroad, you will find the little village of 
Sedalia, with less than fifty families, mostly 
Negroes. The National Highway from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Atlanta, Ga., runs through 
Sedalia, which resembles hundreds of other 
rural settlements in the South, with one great 
exception. At Sedalia you will find the Alice 
Freeman Palmer Memorial Institute. 

Though the South is becoming dotted with 
good schools for Negroes, and there are many 
splendid industrial schools, there is but one 
Charlotte Hawkins Brown and but one Palmer 
Memorial Institpte. Thea dventure that cul- 
minated in this school as it is today, began 
when a southern colored woman moved to 
Cambridge, Mass., to work and educate her 
daughter, and eventually that girl found a 
friend in Alice Freeman Palmer, who urged 
her on through a normal course. 

In the summer of 1902, tramping fifty miles 
celebrate its twenty-second anniversary. The 
thrilling story of its growth and its present 
service is treasured by all its friends, and they 
wish to share it. So it was in October, 1901, 
that the girl Charlotte Hawkins left the train 
at McLeansburg, N. C., and walked through a 
dreary, desolate country for weary miles, seek- 
ing a place to plant her hopes. Finding an 
old, tumble-down shack in need of all kinds 
of repair, she announced that she would open 
in it a school to serve her own people. Right 
away Cambridge friends sent barrels of cloth- 
ing to the barefooted and ragged pupils of 
that first memorable winter. 

In the summer of 1902, tramping fifty miles 
about Cape Ann, Mass., giving concerts, Char- 
lotte Hawkins made friends for her work and 
raised a small sum for her next year for, of 
course, she worked without salary. Just at 


L. Brown 


this time, when plans were laid to further the 
work, her friend Mrs. Palmer passed away. 
Mrs. Palnrer’s friends got under the plans at 
once, and Miss Caroline Case of Cambridge 
started a library for the school, while the 
Mothers’ Sewing Clubs, and the Children’s 
Garden Clubs were put in motion. 

A Board of Trustees formally organized the 
school in 1903 and named it for Alice Freeman 
Palmer. A minister of a local Congregational 
Church donated fifteen acres of land for school 
purposes, and an old log house was made fit 
for use to house the teachers and the few girls 
who came to board and attend school. The 
old building was repaired and put to many 
uses. 

Miss Maria Baldwin, one of Mrs. Palmer's 
friends, gave the principal and school splendid 
public endorsement. Some New York people, 
who had a hunting lodge nearby, became help- 
fully interested in 1904. The plans and foun- 
dation for a new building were soon on the 
way. Then Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Guthrie of 
New York financed the school for 1905. The 
greatest boon was the farm purchased by Miss 
Helen Kimball of Brookline, part of which she 
gave to the school outright, and the remainder 
was to be sold and used as home sites by pa- 
trons of Palmer Institute. And so the school 
was incorporated in 1907. All who had watched 
it grow gave full credit for its success to the 
singleness of purpose, the devotion and ability 
of its founder, to win friends to her cause. 

Among the visitors at this period were Mrs. 
O. W. Bright and a party of friends from New 
York. A teacher from Tuskegee had been 
added to the force, also one from the Agricul- 
tural College at Greensboro, N. C. The white 
people of the neighborhood were in thorough 
sympathy with the school now, and many con- 
tributed toward its support. A Domestic: 
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Science Building came in 1908 


through generosity of 
\fiss Mary R. Grinnell of New 
Bedford, Mass. 

The farm was yielding sup- 
slies for forty students, and a 
Greeensboro banker had _ be- 
come treasurer of the reorgan- 
ized board. Mr. Twombly and 
Miss Kimball of Brookline, re- 
specti\ ely, gave a small Man- 
yal Training Building and the 
nucleus of an endowment fund. 
Things moved on apace. Some 
mortgages were lifted by New 
York friends and the domestic 

science and manual training 
courses were greatly expanded. 

Booker T. Washington sent 

Monroe Work from Tuske- 
gee to inspect Paimer Institute and afterward 
gave it cordial and full endorsement. rhe 
Hon. Seth Low and Mr. Frank Trumbull, 
trustees of Tuskegee, honored Palmer with 
friendly visits. In 1911 the principal became 
Charlotte Hawkins Brown. 

A Sedalia Club was flourishing in Brook- 
line, and Mrs. McIver had interested a large 
group of southern women. Mr. Newbold, 
State Supervisor of Rural Schools, and Dr. 
James Dillard, of the Jeanes and Slater Foun- 
dations, were approving visitors, and since 
that time both the county and the Founda- 
tions have assisted to some extent. The year 
1916 saw the completion of the Rosenwald 
five years guaranteed fund of $15,000 and in 
1918 Mr. Rosenwald and a party visited Pal- 
mer for the first time. 

It was a happy day for the principal when 
Mrs. Charles Talmage, a sister of Mrs. Pal- 
mer, Mrs. McMahon of Boston, and Mrs. H. 
F. Vickery of the Brookline Sedalia Club, were 
her guests. The upward trend suffered a dis- 
tinct shock when fire, in December 1917, com- 
pletely destroyed the building containing the 
commissary and all supplies. The whole dis- 
trict rose to the emergency and assisted the 
principal in carrying-on. 

Mr. and Mrs. Galen Stone of Boston visited 


Interior, George Close Library 


Palmer Institute in 1918, and proved their sin- 
cere interest in splendid ways. Before the year 
closed, Mrs. Stone gave the school light, water, 
and a sewerage system. Greensboro had a l’al- 
mer Campaign, and Miss Louise Brooks was 
winning more Boston friends for Palmer. Fed- 
eral inspection was so satisfactory that in 1920 
it was followed by the appointment of a voca- 
tion worker in agriculture. Then came Mr. 
Kimball and Mr. Stone boosting the endow- 
ment, and Mr. Stone’s calling together a 
group of Northerners and Southerners, and 
lifting their enthusiasm to the point where 
plans for a large and adequate building were 
worked out. Another satisfaction of this period 
was a visit from Prof. George Herbert Palmer. 

What do they learn at Palmer? A student 
may take a grammar, high school, and normal 
course, if preparing to teach; there is a course 
for farmers and their children; the industries 
include domestic science, cooking, sewing, gen- 
eral housekeeping, manual training, and agri- 
culture. Athletics of most all kinds lighten the 
work. 

How many pupils has Palmer? Last year 
there were 110 day students and about 140 
boarding students. There are twelve teachers. 
Under normal financial conditions an annual 
budget of $20,000 carries the work with such 


Domestic Science Class 
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help as has been indicat- 
ed. Board averages Nine 
Dollars a month, and the 
students work; they come 


from very poor homes 
and cannot” pay 
more. Ten Dollars furn- 


ishes the equipment for a 
student in domestic sci- 
ence, manual training, and 
the special courses. Many 
students come long dis- 
tances, and have never had 
any school advantages, so 
the average age runs 


high. Many Negro so- 

cieties contribute their 

bit annually to the school. The Greensboro 
students earn several hundreds of dollars each 
year by giving concerts for the benefit of Pal- 
mer Institute. 

The trustees hold title to the 350 acres and 
the school property, which now has a valua- 
tion of $150,000. The beautiful Memorial 
Building, dedicated in April 1922, contains 
classrooms and offices and is a_ dignified, 
substantial edifice. The 225,000 bricks and 
the 33,000 feet of lumber that went into 
the building were produced on the place 
and by student labor. The joy of the dedica- 
tion was still in the air when a disastrous fire 
took the largest dormitory, leaving the school 
again crippled for room, but going merrily on, 
and the principal steadily working to retrieve 
the losses. 

The outdoor life, athletics and the pursuit of 
agriculture are wholesomely enjoyable. One 
of the keenest joys indoors is the George Close 
Library, the delight of all. Palmer Institute’s 


greatest influence is in the number who are 
their home 


now teaching in communities, 


Folk Dance 


training children in the art of living clean, or- 
derly, useful lives, and in the use of school- 
houses as community centers. Eighty students 
have graduated and are now useful citizens as 
nurses, carpenters, farmers, teachers and 
housekeepers. Two went on to theological 
schools and have become successful ministers, 
One is a doctor, two are dentists, and two are 
pharmacists. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot gives freely of his in- 
fluence in every way, seeking public interest 
in the work of Charlotte Hawkins Brown be- 
cause she has done a unique work; because 
she was educated at Cambridge; and because 
the school is named for Alice Freeman [’almer 
whose educational influence radiates from 
Cambridge. All who know the principal ot 
Palmer Institute agree with Prof. George 
Herbert Palmer in commending her spirit, her 
character, her unwearied efforts and courage, 
and recognize the great judgment and tact 
she has shown through the vears in bringing 
Palmer Institute to its splendid present. in 
1923. 


Athletic Group 


been added to the staf of “OPPORTUNITY.” 


Our readers will be interested to know that Miss Madeline G. Allison, formerly of The Crisis has 
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Pot Pourri 


AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS AND RACE 

A distinguished surgeon, writing in the Rich- 
mond, Va., “News Leader,” says: “Observe the 
diference between the races in respect to auto- 
mobile accidents . I notice that when the 
colored children are streaming across town on their 
way to or from the Moore School, they will stop 
at Franklin and Grace Streets, and on the avenues, 
and will wait as long as may be necessary until 
the street is clear. Then they will join hands and 
hurry to the other side of the roadway. They dis- 
play a degree of precaution | wish the parents and 
teachers of the white children would instill, for I 
often notice white boys and girls cross the busiest 
streets in Richmond without a look in either 
direction.” 


AUTO SUGGESTION AND 
NEGROPHOBIA 

An interesting result of the doctrine of Emile 
Coue, who introduced autosuggestion to this coun- 
try, is the following case which was reported in 
the New York “World”: ‘two complete cures 
were reported by Dr. Scott as having been effected 
during March and April, and one cure during May. 
Of these three, one was a man who for twenty- 
years had been obsessed with a fear of Negroes. 
This had grown to a point where he could no longer 
hold a position for any length of time. Even if 
he was in the midst of work, if a Negro entered 
his ofice he would flee and never return. He be- 
came so afflicted that he avoided all people, black 
and white. After nine treatments at the Coue 
Institute, Dr. Scott said, he found this fear had 
left him.”” The National Coue Institute, Inc., is 
located at 276 West 70th Street, New York City. 
Dr. John R. Scott, who reported these cases, is the 
consulting physician at this institute. 


THE “MAMMY” STATUE 
Ulric S$. J. Dunbar, a sculptor of Washington, 
D. C., has accused George Julian Zolnay of steal- 
ing his ideas for a memorial group symbolizing the 


devotion shown by the Negro mammy of half a 
century ago to the white children placed in her 
care. Dunbar claims that Zolnay’s tablet— 
modeled a few months ago and depicting a Negro 
mammy holding a white child in her arms while 
her own colored child stands at her side crying for 
attention—is an absolute steal from the memorial 
tablet which he modeled sixteen years ago. The 
photograph shows Dunbar and his statue. 


NEGRO POLICE OFFICERS 

Among the Boston police officers who acted as 
an escort to the telephone girls at work in the Wal- 
tham exchange was a colored patrolman. The sight 
of the officer riding in the front seat of a taxicab 
containing the girls was an uncommon sight for 
this city and attracted some attention. Colored 
patrolmen are practically unknown in the Metro- 
politan district, outside of Boston, altho in that 
city there are now several attached to the various 
stations. One of them at least, the late Sergeant 
Homer, served at police headquarters for many 
years, on special assignment to the commissioner’s 
office, and was a credit to his race and rank. 


GEESE TO THE RESCUE 
There is an old legend to the effect that the 
cackling of geese once saved Rome. There is a 
new idea that the appetite of geese will do much 
to help save the American cotton crop. Negro 
labor has been migrating to the North to an extent 
which has greatly disturbed the cotton growers of 
the South. A report from Memphis states that 
geese are being used everywhere to take the place 
of the migrating Negroes. The farmers have 
learned that while the geese will not touch the 
growing cotton, they will quickly free the ground 
of all grass and weeds. The “Old Mother Goose” 
rhyme will have to be revised: 
Goosey, goosey gander, 
You have outlived slander; 
Without pay, you work all day, 
To save the crop out yonder. 
Hudson, N. Y., REPUBLICAN. 


THE YORUBAS 

One of the most difficult histories ever written 
has last found its way into print after twenty years 
of preparation and twenty years more of publication 
troubles. It is a history of the Yorubas of Nigeria, 
containing 700 pages written by an educated nat- 
ive, Anla Ogun, known to the world as Reverend 
Samuel Johnson. The Yorubas have no written 
language and thus no records. The collection of 
material was a painstaking job of garnering the 
testimony of the oldest contemporaries. The his- 
tory contains scarcely a date. Altho first written 
by Rev. Samuel Johnson, pastor of Oyo, it was not 
published until twenty years after his death, by 
his brother, Dr. O. Johnson. The first manuscript 
was sent to an English publisher in 1899 and when 
no word was received, Dr. Johnson went to Eng- 
land and was informed that the manuscript had 
been mislaid. It was never recovered. From the 
notes left by his brother, Dr. Johnson reconstructed 
the history—a monumental task. The second manu- 
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script was sent to a publisher in !916 on the steam- 
ship APPAM. This ship disappeared and was 
found two years later in this country, having been 
captured by a raider. The American publishers are 
E. P. Dutton and Company. One of the most 
succinct descriptions of the Yorubas is a comparison 
of that tribe with the British people. The author 
says: ‘“‘As far as it is possible for one race to be 
characteristically like another, from which it dif- 
fers in every physical respect, the Yorubas—it has 
been noted—are not unlike the English in many 
of their characteristics. It would appear that what 
the one is among the whites, the other is among 
the blacks. Love of independence, a feeling of sup- 
eriority over all others, a keen commercial spirit 
and of indefatigible neterprise, that quality of being 
never able to admit or consent to a defeat as finally 
settling a question upon which their mind is bent, 
are some of those qualities peculiar to them, and 
no matter under wha circumstances they are placed, 
Yorubas will display them.” 


A TRUE STORY 


A Negro carried two bales of cotton to town to 
the landlord to pay off his year’s account. He had 
previously paid off his rent and guano bill, and 
cotton was selling around twenty-five cents; so the 
Negro said to the landlord, “Boss, here are two 
bales of cotton I brought to pay up my account. I 
had a hard time getting it up, so figure up and see 
how we stand.” After running over the figures, he 
said to the Negro, “Well, by jove, we are even. I 
don’t owe you anything and you don’t owe me any- 
thing.” The Negro said, ‘Boss, are you sure you 
are right?” “Oh, yes”, said the landlord, “my fig- 
ures are correct.” So the Negro said, “Well, Boss, 
I am going down the street and I'll be back after a 
while. You go over them figures again and be sure 
you are right.” So the Negro went down the street 
and returned in about an hour with another colored 
man, and said to the landlord, “Did you go back 
over them figures?” He said, “Yes, and we are 
even.” So the Negro said, “I am glad I am out of 
debt one time.”” The Negro scratched his head and 
said, “Well, I have about two or three bales in the 
field to buy my family some winter clothes.” The 
landlord said to him, ‘‘Why in the hell did not you 
tell me you had some more cotton at home? Now 
I must go all over my figures again.” 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
COLORED WOMEN 


Sadie Tanner Mossell, a young colored woman, 
is the editor of The Radiator, a bi-monhtly Negro 
insurance magazine published in Durham, N. C. 
The other staff officials are four men. In an article, 
Miss Mossell writes: 

Progress in the Economic Freedom of women is 
always dated historically from the Industrial Revo- 
lution of the nineteenth century. But woman’s true 
entry into the business world as an integral part of 
its life can be dated only from the World War... . 

But what about the women of our race? As we 
all know, only too well, the impregnable color line 
shut to colored women even war emergency busi- 
ness opportunities in the United States. Of course, 
they were promoted from chare women to waitresses 
and actually installed as operators in some of the 
factories of the North and a few of the hosiery 
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But none of the ¢ 


mills of the South. 


\ecutive 
positions were opened to them. Prior, how ever, tp 
the Great War, Negro women had made certaiy 
business openings for themselves . Thus — 
Mrs. Minnie Cox, a graduate of Fisk Un versity 
the postmistress of Indianola, Miss., whon. Roose. 
velt maintained on the salary schedule even «tter he 
had had to order the Post Office closed, who today js 
largely directing the activities of the Penny Delta = 
Bank of Indianola, acting as Secretary-Treasirer oj pe 
the Mississippi Life Insurance Company, an man. jood— 
aging a plantation of two thousand acres; in all of Retu 
these capacities, she supervises the investment of over wee 
a million dollars. Then we should recall Mrs. 
Aaron Malone of St. Louis, a graduate of Kittrell oe al 
College and Wilberforce University, who organ. progre 
ized, developed and now directs, with the aid of J pays 
her husband, Poro College, a million dollar cor. §% = 
poration. Nor can we overlook the remarkable in- the ex 
stitution built by the late Madame C. J. Walker, olied 
In addition to these activities fostered and de. §j with 
veloped by women, we had such organizations as 4 * 
the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Com- br 
pany and the Guaranty Mutual Life Insurance §j jwn. 
Company of Savannah, Georgia, employing women JJ one | 
for the important posts of Cashier. Mrs. Bessie Ind 
Johnson Whittied, Cashier of the North Carolina j 
Mutual, has for seventeen years handled every cent “Py 
of the millions of dollars that pass through the con- § the « 
trol of that company. Mrs. Jimmie Bugg Middle. § 3 fe 
ton, a graduate of Howard University, has for a = 
considerably shorter period received and_ recorded pont 
the cash funds of the Guaranty Mutual. More- § fons 
over, long betore the Great War, men with the takit 
control of millions of dollars, such as C. C. Spauld- that 
ing of the North Carolina Mutual, Heman E. Wil 
Perry of the Standard Life, and E. C. Brown of rf 
the firm of Brown and Stevens, bankers, depended Ir 
upon women to fill the important positions of pri- Wil 
vate secretaries and departmental heads. wit! 
These men found women to be efficient, willing = 
and capable workers. Besides, the fact must not be . t 
overlooked that a woman of equal training and of 
ability of a man, (that these men continue to employ con 
women is conclusive proof of this statement) can be - 
obtained at a lower wage, for it is presumed, justly fo 
or falsely, that a woman does not have family re- vel 
sponsibilities. Moreover, women (whether we like tra 
to hear it or not) will more readily than men rec- - 
ognize authority and accept dictation, out of the m 
home if not in it. They are less likely to seek to oe 
undermine the established position of a man. So he 
that in consideration of the efficient services that of 
women render at a cost which is less in dollars and all 
in the moral hazard of being undermined, Negro tel 
businesses were convinced of the efficacy of using en 
women in their enterprises long before the war. di 
The war had, therefore, but to open larger eco- : 


nomic development among Negroes and the use of 


women to fill these positions, thereby created, was 4 
assured. This the war did. The assets of the 
North Carolina Mutual have tripled since 1917, ri 
while those of the Standard Life have more than m 
quadrupled. These and other of the corporations " 
of the South and West are seeking women well t! 
trained in accountancy, actuarial science, and in- i 
vestments, not to mention secretarial science. . . . I 
Opportunities for actual service in freeing a race ; 


burdened by economic oppression are awaiting you, 
even if a few sound privileges are denied. 
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Our Bookshelf 


“LILY”, by Witey 


Published by Alfred A. Knopf, New York 


“Lily” is the mascot goat of the “inimitable” Wildcat, 

dsewhere described as a “Memphis Negro, a worlds 
champion in rolling the ivories, a lawn- “cutter, a vaga- 
pond—by accident a soldier in the great war.” 

Returning home with his employer, Captain Jack, this 
redoubtable character manages to get himself lost in “the 

ungles of New York, San Francisco, and several way 
gations,” and “Lily” is the account of the highly amus- 
ing and fantastically varied adventures that ark his 
progress back to Memphis, accompanied by the goat, who 
plays the star part with proper dramatic effect in most 
of the events, 

These adventures are farcical to the extreme, with all 
the exaggeration of effects and distortion of incidents im- 
plied by the word; but they are packed so brimming full 
with such delightfully genuine humor that one quite 
forgives the farce. 

However, the Wildcat is not merely a_ black-faced 
comedian,—he has a distinct and real personality all his 
own. As Joseph Hergesheimer says one knows him as 
me knows an individual. 

Indeed, no less an authority than this same Mr. Herges- 
heimer lauds Mr. Wiley as a “creator of new fiction 
types,” and claims that these stories of the Wildcat are 
genuinely American, in that their material is a part of 
the only notable accomplishment of our creative letters— 
a few books native in soil and character.“ (See jacket) 

One's first and instinctive reaction to “Lily” is that of 
unadulterated enjoyment of its real humor, of keen ap- 
preciation of its ingenious handling of preposterous situa- 
tions, of whole-hearted delight in its sympathetic under- 
taking of the characters depicted. Then one remembers 
that the type of Negro that forms the material of Mr. 
Wiley’s books, is the only type that appears on the pages 
of American fiction, and, remembering, one’s pleasure is 
dimmed. 

In all fairness and justice, one must recognize Mr. 
Wiley’s very evident gifts as a writer, and concur heartily 
with Mr. Hergesheimer’s enthusiastic praise of him,— 
with one exception. The assertion that Mr. Wiley’s un- 
derstanding of the Negro “must be described as genius” 
is too sweeping. Mr. Wiley’s understanding of the type 
of Negro with whom he has come in close and intimate 
contact may be “genius”, but we venture to assert that 
there remains quite an appreciable part of the Negro race 
of which Mr. Wiley has evidently little knowledge and 
less understanding. Else,—why not use his highly de- 
veloped gifts of humor and understanding in the por- 
traval of their many equally interesting characteristics? 

One is reminded of the letter of Dr. Du Bois in the 
April “Crisis” to the editors of The Saturday Evening 
Post,—and, by the way, it is significant that the Wildcat 
stories first appeared serially in this magazine —in which 
he seeks an explanation of the fact that only the type 
of Negro made famous by Roy Cohen and Irvin Cobb is 
allowed within their pages. 

Dr. Du Bois’ attitude in this matter is that of all in- 
telligent, self-respecting, broad-minded persons. We do 
take into consideration the fact that unfortunate race con- 
ditions in this country tend to make colored people “super- 
sensitive”, so that they are prone to see good only in those 
things that portray their highest and best selves. We do 
realize that only that art is worth while that is free to 
depict truth wherever and however found. 

But, on the other hand, we also know, that from no 
race other than the Negro is there selected only the lowest, 
most primitive, most laughter-provoking types for literary 
material. There is not the slightest indication that any 
other “conceptions and portraits” of Negroes ever enter 
the consciousness of the otherwise talented writers who 
influence the thought of our large reading public. As Dr. 
Du Bois says, “If they pursued this method with regard 
to white Americans, the editorial ears would ring with 
bitter condemnation.” 

This, then, is the key-note of our dissatisfaction with 
and criticism of the books about colored people that have 


up to the present time appeared in print. We deny em- 
phatically the charge that we want “preferential treat- 
ment” rather than “equality of treatment”. ‘Tis the latter 
we so eagerly long for,—'tis the latter we have not yet 
received, 

The sad fact remains that even in these late days, the 
overwhelming majority of the white people of this coun- 
try know next to nothing of that steadily increasing part 
of the Negro race whose hearts, lives, characteristics, 
hopes, aims and ambitions are as widely different in 
nature and scope from those of the ‘ ‘Memphis Negro” so 

graphically described by Mr. Wiley as their very own. 

How or when this tragic element of a race struggling 
upward thru prejudice, oppression and injustice from a 
condition of slavery and servitude to one of equal oppor- 
tunity for progress and development, shall become a part 
of the pictures of American life is a question at present 
unsolved and perhaps only soluable by time. But one 
could find it in one’s heart to hope that such a time is not 


far distant. 
LILLIAN LOTTIER. 


WHEN BLACK MEETS WHITE 
The Argyle Publishers, Chicago 
By John Louis Hill 


There are at least three distinct schools of thought 
among the leaders of the Negroes in America, viz: 
the optimistic ultra conservative type, led by Major 
R. R. Moton of Tuskegee; the radical group, led by 
Chandler Owen and Phillip Randolph; and the group 
who form the happy medium between these two 
extremes, led by such men as Kelly Miller and 

’. E. P DuBois. The author of “When Black 
Meets V_hite” in sympathy and racial philosophy 
belongs to the first group. His book represents an 
earnest plea for cooperation and justice for the 
Negro in America. It is his candid conviction that 
the race problem will be solved “When Black Meets 
White” on terms of mutual understanding and co- 
operation. The book contains no new philosophy of 
the Negro question, no views that cannot be found 
in the racial novels of Sutton E. Griggs, the writings 
of Brawley, Kelly Miller, Booker T. Washington, 
DuBois, Carter Woodson, and others, who have 
offered solutions for the perplexing problem. At 
times the author shows a slight tendency towards 
oratory rather than an earnest scientific search after 
the facts in the case. 

He proceeds on the assumption that race preju- 
dice is no new thing but that it is as old as the 
human race itself. The Negro problem he believes 
to be but a part of the larger human problem of 
hatred between Jew and Gentile, Christian and Mo- 
hammedan. Because of the unique position which 
America holds with reference to the other nations 
of the world, much depends on her attitude toward 
the Negro. If the American white man will meet 
the Negro on fair and equal terms, a long step will 
be taken not only in the solution of the race problem 
here but in the solution of the larger human problem 
as well. True to the Moton-type of thinking, with 
which we have classified him, the author, tho claim- 
ing for himself a residence in the North for twenty 
years, yet feels that the South is the best place for 
the Negro, because the southern people understand 

the Negro and there is a kindly feeling existing 
between the two races in the South that cannot ob- 
tain in the North, by reason of a mutual misunder- 
standing. He admits that both North and South 
have made many mistakes in dealing with the 
Negro, but he is hopeful of better things for the 
South: “No sooner was the Negro freed than ill- 
advised and over-zealous advocates in the North 
began to clamor for a recognition of, and a posi- 
tion for, the Negro, for which he was in no sense 
prepared. Poor and benighted, the black man in 
the South dreamed and talked about ‘Negro Heaven 
Up North. Naturally many of them, and with the 
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years more and more of them, migrated to the 
North, a great many to disappointment, for in many 
instances they found hell instead of heaven. They 
found those willing to receive them upon the basis 
of social equality, those who regarded them as good 
as anybody else, were few and far between. Of 
course, there were exceptions to this but as a rule 
his footing in the North was the same as in the 
South, except for the old time feeling of sympathy 
and affection between the two races in the South— 
a feeling which undoubtedly the North can never 
hold because it is the product of a type and time 
now gone forever.” (PP. 22-3.) 

The most important part of the book is perhaps 
chapters six and nine, inclusive. In chapter six, 
the author has put in story and readable form some 
of the important statistics of the “Negro Year Book.” 
In this chapter, however, he is still true to the 
orthodoxy of his school, when he boldly states: 
“The separate school system in the South, which 
forbids blacks and whites attending the same schools, 
colleges and universities, ete., while a hardship upon 
the Negro has not been in the long run without its 
distinct advantages to the colored race.” In chap- 
ters seven and eight, there are given some typical 
examples of Negroes who have achieved distinction 
in the fields of art, science, letters and business, 
and ends with the assertion that the American white 
people need the Negro. They need his labor, for 
it is to the cheap labor of the Negro that the South 
owes its speedy recovery from the effects of the 
Civil War. America needs the Negro’s loyalty and 
his fine emotional appreciation of the things of the 
spirit to counteract the materialistic tendency of the 
age. In the eighth chapter, in his discussion of 
the late Colonel Charles Young, the author makes 
the boldest statement of the Government's attitude 
toward Young of any other man of his school of 
thought. Even Dr. Moton in his book “Finding a 
Way Out” is either silent or implies that the U nited 


States was right and fair in refusing him service in 


But Mr. 


the late world war. Hill voices the sen- 
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timents of all the best thinking Negroes 
savs: “Being a graduate of West Point 
Academy, having an untarnished and brilli: 
as a soldier and officer, Colonel Young was in 
way entitled to a General’s star. Many be «\ 
his color alone was the barrier to his furi\e 
motion.” (P. 87.) 

In the chapters on Social Equality and A: 
tion, the author seems to evade the m 
and confuses social equality with persona! 
dividual taste. He thinks that the Negro : 
social recognition rather than demand it 
Negro could make no greater mistake than b 


to force himself into social recognition. 

rest assured that he, like everyone else, w 
the recognition he deserves.” (P. 110.) Th 
I visit, the company I keep, the girl I c! 
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marry, is a personal and individual affair; bu: where 
I shall ride on the cars, where I mage sit public 
places, is a social affair, and every right tiinking 
Negro must demand equality in heen po The 
author seems to have confused the two points of 
view. As for amalgamation, the author is opposed 
to it on the ground that persons separated b\ color 
of skin and grade of hair cannot be well adapted 
to each other, nor is real onl genuine affection be- 
tween such persons possible. If this wer _true, 
there would be scarcely a successful marriage among 
us, for almost nine out of every ten coup! Ss are 
widely separated by difference of color and ¢ ww of 
hair. 

In spite of the fact that the book has its jaults, 
it deserves a wide circulation. Its style is clear and 
readable to anyone of average intelligence. It asks 
for the meeting of the leaders of both races ona 
common plane of understanding and cooperation, 
and the author believes that when the leaders meet 
in this mutual way, the masses of both races will 
follow. It is valuable as an introductory study for 
anyone who wishes to dig deeper into the intrica- 
cies of a very perplexing problem. 

Joseph Carroll 
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and France. 
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the National 
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College. 


Social Work 
Statistics, 


and the Church, by 
Stature and Health, by 


The Problem of Race Classification, by 


this select company of valuable articles. 
Watch for other announcements. 


ARTICLES SOON TO APPEAR 


The Spirit of the Ku Klux Klan, by Robert W. 


The Race Philosophy of the Ku Klux Klan, by (¢ 


ITY” is pleased to announce the carly appearance of a series of 
articles on the race question in Europe by Dr. Alain L. 
Doctor ot 
This series will include discussions of questions now in the fore in Germany, England 
Dr. Locke is a careful observer, a student of social questions and a bril- 


Lc ke, 


Philosophy from Harvard, now 


Bagnall, Director of Branches o 


Association for the Advancement of Colored People, lecturer and social 


B. 


Negro Music, by John W. Work, Fisk University. 
Nannie H. 
The Negro Population of Hartford, Connecticut—A Survey 
“Waterbury”—A Survey by the Department of Research and Investigations. 
Alain L. 
The Rosenwald Schools, by Dr. Frances W. Shepherdson. 
Fiction, verse, sketches and reviews, all dealing with Negro life, will be added to 


Burroughs. 
Roman, M. D. 


Locke. 


former Rhodes scholar, 
vad. 


Johnson, Ohio Wesleyan 
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every 
cr = HEALTH weighed, 5,200; adults weighed, 1,200. The report 

. : » educational program for the preven 
Secretary of the Interior Work recently issued the adds: “The educati - 4 neonte of Ationts 
“ le tion of tuberculosis among colored people of Atlanta 
lgama- following statement: Howard University, under Eade itself from year to year emerging more and 
1 iss the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior, nds 1ts¢ 
H H more into the bigger civic and educational move 
ind j is the only colored higher educational institute with 
nf ical. i , ments interested in the health of the community, 
ist wi a medical school in the country, except the Meharry pe ge forts are being increased 
n 4 hence the efficiency of the efforts are being increased. 
“Ti, School in the city of Nashville. The result is there health work ia th 
: The illuminating results of the health work in the 
tryin is a deplorable lack of members of the medical and : , 092.2 $ ade ible be- 
sy lental professions, including trained nurses, among PUblic schools for 1922-23 were made possible De 
‘t him ~ 6. cause the Board of Education indorsed the health 
hay the colored people. There is a white physician to . ae hwotene work, the 
Were ry 553 persons of the white race. There is only crusade as a part of the regular hygiene work, the 
lomes : Supervisor of Schools promoted the same through 

Se to one colored physician to every 3,194 persons. This ; “ty doc 
whi teachers and principals’ meetings, the city doctors 
where means that the number of white physicians is six und Parent-Teacher 

public times greater than the total colored physicians. The 

nking reason for this is not in the disinclination of colored ‘ended their asst ae 

The youths to study medicine and adopt it as a profes- THE VETERANS’ HOSPITAL AT TUSKEGEE 
nts of sion, but in the lack of medical schools maintained ‘ _ . 

i cachvaivels for their education as doctor and According to newspaper reports of May 22, the 
pon “ ons.” : United States Civil Service Commission, by direction 

of the President, announced a list of positions for 
‘apted _The mortality rate among Negroes in the United Negroes at the colored Veterans’ Hospital in Tus- 
n be- States now is 17 per thousand, or 70 per cent greater kevee, Ala. This step would make openings for 
ma, than among whites, according to a report issued 33 physicians, 15 in general medicine and surgery, 
a July 6, 1923, by the Interior Department, based upon 2nq 18 specialists, principally in neuropsychiatry and 
d ra statistics collected by Howard University. tuberculosis; 63 graduate nurses, 22 reconstruction 

dice rhe figures show that while the colored physicians  ajdes in occupational therapy and physiotherapy, 
iults and surgeons increased only 633 or 23.7 per cent in and 3 reconstruction assistants; 8 dietitians; 6 den- 
“ . the last ten years, the number of colored undertakers tists: 2 pharmacists; and 5 laboratorians in roent- 
be increased during the same period by 603, or 60.9 genology, bacteriology, and dentistry, at salaries 
om S per cent. ranging from $1,400 to $5,000 a year. 

rot . Insufficient number of physicians to apply pr Senator R. H. Powell of Alabama, a member of a 
a we, ventatives against diseases and to care for the af- committee that went to Washington to protest such 
‘will flicted ix considered as responsible. action to President Harding, said in a report dated 

oa he New York “Sun” says: “The excessive mor-  Jyne 16: “The Government will be breaking faith 
ri ‘ tality which persists among the Negro population With the people of Tuskegee if Negro physicians 

: of the United States constitutes a grave menace to are sent here, for the Treasury Department promised 
1 the public health. Tuberculosis and other diseases the people here, before the hospital was erected, that 

not only deal suffering and death to colored people white officials and physicians would be in charge. 
themselves, but through them are often communi- It was also stated that Negroes of Tuskegee Insti- 
cated to others. The whole nation has a very real tute were opposed to Negro officials at the hospital, 
interest in the maintenance of healthful conditions pelieving it would harm their institution and prove 
among a race which furnishes such attendants on the detrimental to the cooperative spirit of the races. 
In addition to the 


public as cooks, maids, laundresses, Pullman porters, 
and waiters. 

“Yet it is doubtful whether healthful conditions 
among the Negroes will ever be attained until a 
larger number of the race are educated as physicians. 
In most communities the colored population is at- 
tended only by white doctors. Since many Negroes 
are very poor, practice among them is not desirable 
and is rather avoided than sought after. The south- 
ern doctor does not wittingly let colored patients 
suffer, but of necessity he does not give them the 
time and attention which their cases often demand. 
Sanitary conditions in the colored quarters of many 
southern cities are extremely bad, while preventative 
medicine is sadly neglected. 

“The Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion,” commenting on the shortage of Negro doctors, 
says: ‘At present the high grade medical colleges 
of the country are graduating Negro doctors at the 
rate of only nifty a year. These fifty are as nothing 
among a colored population of nearly ten and a 
half millions.’ 

“If the Negro physician has been properly trained 
and imbued with a conception of the responsibility 
of his calling, he has it within his power to ac- 
complish much good. When he enters the home of 
his patient, he is received as a brother rather than 
one of a different race; he adapts himself to the 
needs of the situation, and can carry home far more 
than could the white physician the lessons of sani- 
tation and health.” 

The Colored Department of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association of Atlanta, Ga., wives the following 
Statistical summary of its work for the period Sep- 
tember, 1922—May, 1923: Personal visits, 145; let- 
ters, 345; talks given, 277; estimate of audiences, 
14,208; visits to institutions, 62; articles written for 
publication, 11; literature distributed, 31,800; children 


On June 21 it was reported: 
formal announcement, Mr. Irwin has received a let- 
ter from the district secretary to the effect that so 
far as is known, there are at present no colored 
typists and stenographers in the district. He writes 
in part: “While both white and colored eligibles 
will be admitted to the examination, it is desired to 
secured colored eligibles from this examination who 
will be certified for vacancies in U. S. Veterans’ 
Hospital No. 91, Tuskegee, Ala. The entire staff 
will be composed of colored men and women when 
they can be reached for appointment in accordance 
with Civil Service regulations.” 

On the day preceding “Independence Day,” the 
Ku Klux Klan mustered 700 members and paraded 
the streets of Tuskegee, Alar The Klan wished to 
show its opposition to the Veterans’ Bureau orders 
that a Negro personnel be installed in the new 
Federal hospital there for the treatment of Negro 
war veterans. 

General Frank T. Hines, Director of the Veterans’ 
Sureau, said on June 26: “Anyhow, I will go down 
there and face the opposition,” and on July 5, he 
arrived in Tuskegee. On the latter date, also, the 
National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People sent a telegram to President Harding 
which said, in part: “Lives of these United States 
doctors and security of Tuskegee Institute have 
been threatened by masked mobs Tuskegee 
Institute, an internationally known agency making 
for interracial good will, should have protection 
against lawless defiance of Government.” Officials 
at Washington, however, are reported to have said 
that Federal troops would not be sent to Tuskegee 
unless on request of the Governor of Alabama. In 
that case, the War Department would refer the 
request to the Commanding General of that Army 
Corps Area for his consideration and judgment. 
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Director Hines does not wish to be a party to any 
movement that might bring disorder to the com- 
munity and he has asked an assembly of Tuskegee 
citizens to appoint a committee of three to meet 
with him to help solve the problem of the personnel 
of this institution. He will remain in Tuskegee until 
the difficulties have been settled. 


The Nashville, Tenn., “Banner” says: “All this 
argument about w hether white or colored physicians 
shall attend to the Veteran Bureau Hospital at Tus- 
kegee, Ala., seems singularly and unfortunately 
pointless. The thing of importance is simply that 
the ex-service men shall be taken care of in the best 
fashion possible. It makes little difference about 
anything else. The public is concerned only with 
seeing that the patriotic men who suffered physically 
in the service of their country are helped back to 
what measure of health may be possible for them as 
rapidly and expertly as may be.” 

John Calhoun, Jr., a Negro bookkeeper from Nor- 
folk, Va., arrived on July 2, to take a clerical posi- 
tion in the hospital. He was advised quietly of the 
situation and remained in town but a few hours. 
Just what was said to him has not been disclosed. 

Meantime, the appointment of Negroes is being 
halted. However, information regarding these posi- 
tions and application blanks therefor may be secured 
by communicating with the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or the sec- 
retary of the United States Civil Service Board at 
the Post Office or Custom House in any city. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Since Negroes participated in the parade of New 
York’s Silver Jubilee Exposition, it is pleasing to 
note from the New York “Herald,” “The Negro 
bands, as well as the other Negro marchers, were 
among the best in the parade.” 

Colored and white citizens in Richmond, Va., have 
provided funds for two new playgrounds. The lead- 
ers are endeavoring not merely to procure the 
money with which to open three more playgrounds 
in sections now without recreational facilities, but 
they propose also to finance an all-year program for 
adults as well as for children. 


EDUCATION 


Fisk University of Nashville, Tenn., announces an 
endowment gift of $890,000 for teachers’ salaries. 
To this fund there are the following donors: the 
General Educational Board, $50,000; the Carnegie 
Foundation, $250,000; Edward Harkness, $50,000; 
and Julius Rosenwald, $25,000. The total endow- 
ment will be $1,000,000. In speaking of Fisk’s good 
fortune, the Nashville “Tennessean” says, in Part: 
“The needs of this great Negro educational insti- 
tution, which has made its influence felt all over 
the United States, are great and it is encouraging 
to feel that they have been recognized by the trustees 
of the great foundations which have done so much to 
advance the cause of education on this continent 

‘ Fisk means much to the Negro race and to 
the white race, too, for it is an impressive monument 
to the spirit of tolerance and cooperation that in 
the end will enable the two races to live side by side 
in harmony.’ 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The forty-seventh annual meeting of the American 
Humane Association will be held in New York City, 
October 22-27 of this year. Representatives of the 
Negro race are expected to be among the speakers. 
All societies for the prevention of cruelty, and all 
humanitarians, throughout the world, are invited 
to attend this convention. The leaflet of the organ- 
ization states: ‘Humane principles have been recog- 
nized as never before. The humane creed is now 
being taught in myriads of schools in this country. 
Such teachings have altered the course of human 
thought and have been a remarkable contribution 
toward the advancement of civilization. The de- 
velopment of the future will probably be still greater. 
American humanitarians believe that when humanity 
is taught in all schools, war will be abolished and 
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the nations will live amicably together, working for 
that development which will promote the best 
citizenship and the greatest happiness of mankind.” 
Inquiries may be addressed to Dr. William ©. Stil]. 
man, The American Humane Association, 287 State 
Street, Albany, N. Y 


During the winter season of 1923-24 an exhibit 
of Negro paintings and illustrations will be held 
in Albany, N. Y. Information_concerning this ex- 
hibit can be furnished by Mr. can C. Holbrook, 
42 Willett Street, Schenectady, N. Y. 


THE NEGRO MIGRATION 


The Bangor, Maine, “Commercial” reports “rom 
the 41 counties of South Carolina 50,000 Necroes 
have moved since November, 1922, a period of six 
months. On the average, 423 farms have heen 
abandoned in each county and 1,217 workers have 
moved elsewhere.” 

A direct personal inquiry of Negroes as to why 
they had come North, as reported by Dr. E. V. 
Wilcox in the Philadelphia “Country Gentleman,” 
states: “In the Corn Belt cities the investigator 
found Negro leaders had sent ee, to the 
newcomers. Putting their figures together, he had 
5,600 answers to the question ‘Why did you come 
North? ‘Big Wages’ was the answer of 3,080, or 
55 per cent; ‘unfair treatment’ was given by 1,120, 
or 20 per cent; while 15 per cent were seeking ‘bet- 
ter schools’; and 10 per cent gave mixed reasons for 
migrating, including ‘wages, ‘hope of better treat- 
ment, ‘better schools,’ etc.” 


According to P. H. Brown of the United States 
Department of Labor: “Negroes already make up 
14 to 20 per cent of the unskilled labor in the steel 
industry, and 30 to 35 per cent in the packing plants. 
The big railroading program in Missouri, Illinois 
and Indiana is absorbing a lot of them. Philadelphia 
shows the biggest increase in Negro population. 
They are joining the unions in the building and 
other trades and have already formed 485 Negro 
locals. Sixteen per cent of labor in Gary steel plants 
is Negro.” 


Dr. J. Max Barber, writing in the “Philadelphia 
Public L edger,” says: “Let one who was born and 
reared in the South and who is thoroughly in touch 
with the situation explain the underlying cause of 
this immense migration. The basic cause of the 
Negro exodus is not economic. True, wages are 
higher in this section, and that is undoubtedly a 
contributing cause. But the real, the fundamental, 
cause animating this movement is the awful in- 
justice, the inhumanity of the South toward her 


black population. 


“But Negroes are tired of being lynched with 
impunity. They are tired of the mean, dirty Jim- 
Crow conditions that are forced on them everywhere 
they turn. They are tired of disfranchisement at 
the polls. They are tired of the fool talk about 
‘social equality’ whenever they ask for decent ac- 
commodations in places set aside for the public. 
They are tired of paying taxes to support institu- 
tions like public libraries which they cannot enter. 
They are tired of reptilian hate which condemns 
them and their children to the slime pits of civili- 
zation. And the immense jaws of this bigotry seem 
remorseless in their clutch—unrelenting in their 
stranglehold. 


“The Negro is not constitutionally adventuresome, 
but the pressure is so strong that even he is forced 
to take a chance. Even the Negro is human, and 
human dignity can never reconcile itself to the 
conditions facing the Negro in the South. 


“The conditions here are bad enough, God knows, 
but they are certainly not comparable with the aw- 
ful conditions in Georgia, South Carolina, Texas, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. Two million Negroes 
are virtually slaves down there, held there by the 
damnable spider's web of peonage, and nobody is 
allowed to rescue them. They will put labor agents 
in jail. 
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“If you talk to the people of the South, they will 
tell vou the Negro is an awful burden; but he is 
a burden which they will not allow you to relieve 
them of. They want him, but they do not w ant to 
treat him half-way decently. Let the south give to 
her colored population better schools, abolish Jim- 
Crowism, allow the Negro, like any other human 
being, to have a voice in the Government and get 
out of her head that the Negro craves half as much 
of ‘social equality’ as the Southerner has shown by 
his actions that he enjoys, and the Negro exodus 
will cease. 

“Until then this exodus, like a gigantic strike 
gainst intolerable conditions, will continue.” 


THE ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 


\ report of the Armstrong Association of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for the month of May states, as to the 
local industrial situation, that Negro builders are 
very active. In addition to several contracts now 
under way, the Armstrong Association secured three 
other contracts agyregating $38,000. At present 
Negro builders have under construction over $500,- 
000 worth of contracts with plans drawn for an 
added $200,000. While there is acute housing short- 
age, the Philadelphia Housing Association reports 
that the condition among the migrants is not alarm- 
ing, as many of them have relatives and friends 
among whom they are distributed. <A large number 
of the newcomers are buying houses, especially in 
North and West Philadelphia. During the month of 
may, 15 groups of people held 157 meetings with an 
attendance of 5,307. Among skilled employees there 
were 21 male and 20 female applicans; of 9 openings 
for the men, 9 were filled, while for 59 openings for 
women, only 9 were filled. For unskilled labor there 
were 93 male and 445 female applicants; of 25 open- 
ings for men, 8 were filled, while for 206 openings 
for women, 166 were filled. There were 33 new 
openings. 


RACE RELATIONS 


A joint meeting of the All-Philadelphia Confer- 
ence of Social Work and the Inter-Racial Commit- 
tee has convened to consider a working program 
for inter-racial development. Among the speakers 
was Professor Kelly Miller, who said: 

“It is a fundamental maxim in the human, the 
animal, and even the inanimate world that when 
different groups are forced to live together or to 
come int ocontact with each other, they are usually 
able so to adjust matters that the needs of each 
group can be served without jeopardizing the in- 
terests of either. This is seen when all the fierce 
elements of the jungle peaceably use the same water 
hole without coming into conflict with each other. 
The stones on the mountain are all upheaved and 
twisted so that it looks as if they would all come 
tumbling down; yet they are so accommodated to 
each other that they are anchored and supported. 
It would seem that human beings, even tho there be 
some difference in the color of their skins, should 
be able to do as well. 


Somehow, in the natural order of things, some 
nations come to the fore at given times. This makes 


such nations or races trustees of civilization. A 
trustee that exploits his trust for his own benefit 
alone is considered unworthy. The white race at 


present is in the position of trusteeship and if it 
abuses its trust to the detriment of other races, it 
will be called upon to give an accounting. 

Society is no stronger than its weakest part, and 
should focus its main endeavors at improvement 
there. A community cannot be on ehundred per 
cent educated, healthy or moral if it contains one 
ignorant, sick or degraded person, white or black. 
Only in mutual progress and virtue is mutual safety 
secured. 

The American has made too much of the differ- 
ences existing between the races, and it has been de- 
clared that these differences are evrlasting, eternal 
and undescapable. As a matter of fact, these differ- 
ences are only surface affairs and subject to altera- 
tion, while the similarities between all men are the 
really eternal, everlasting and unescapable qualities.” 
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SOME PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS 
OF THE NEGRO 

According to the figures compiled by some of the 
leading white insurance companies, Negroes are af- 
fected more by tuberculosis, the infantile diseases, 
pellagra and the venereal diseases than by any of the 
other important diseases. 

Tuberculosis exacts a toll of about cleven times as 
many colored boys between the ages of ten and four- 
teen as white boys of corresponding ages. About 
eight times as many young colored girls succumb 
to the disease as white. After the age of thirty- 
five there is not much difference in the affect the 
disease has upon the two races. 

The average death rate of Negro babies is about 
200 out of 1,000 births. Statistics on venereal dis- 
eases cover too inadequate a number of persons to 
afiord a reliable cross section view. These diseases 
are very prevalent throughout the whole country. 
They affect all classes, therefore one must naturally 
suspect that the Negro is receiving his share. Gon- 
orrhea and syphilis constitute a great public menace. 
They are responsible for much insanity, paralysis, 
locomotor ataxia, sterility, organic heart trouble and 
other pathological conditions. 

The death rate of colored people is about 16 per 
1,000 as compared with 10 per 1,000 of white. The 
average length of life of a white male is 46 years, 
colored 37 years; white female 52 years, colored 
female, 39 years. 

As a rule we are loathe to accept statistics com- 
piled by white organizations. But in the absence of 
statistics compiled by Negro organizations, one must 
be willing to accept these statistics as indicating a 
tendency, at least. 

The difference in prevalence of these diseases must 
not be attributed to difference in race. Contrarily 
the difference in prevalence should be viewed as 
rising from conditions of ignorance unhygienic and 
unsanitary conditions. To be specific the fear of the 
physician and hospital, poor housing, lack of recrea- 
tional facilities and economic insufficiency are fac- 
tors that render the Negro comparatively unequal 
to the task of combatting disease. Morbidity and 
mortality are also caused by the over indulgence of 
appetites. In this case the church may cooperate 
in reducing the prevalence of disease by developing 
strong characters. Emotional arousement as an end 
in itself is bound to complicate the problem of con- 
trol and proper expression of the appetites. Of 
course, inasmuch as we are emotional as well as rea- 
sonable beings, any appeal made to us whether re- 
ligious or ethical, must stimulate the emotions. But 
the type of emotional arouseinent referred to here 
does not arise from an inspiration, the basis of which 
is coherence and reason. This kind of emotion 
merely excites. It is thus bound to bring about un- 
desirable reactions. 

The program adopted by the church should in- 
clude public health lectures by competent physicians. 
Health literature should be distributed at all meet- 
ings. The importance of physical examinations once 
a year, fresh air, wholesome food and balanced diet 
should also be emphasized. The health educational 
campaign carried on by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company reduced the death rate in tuber- 
culosis 22 per cent. and the rate of mobidity among 
colored policy holders about nine per cent. 

The home has a direct bearing on the physical, 
mental and spiritual life of a race. Here the sex 
factor plays an important part. Sex may make 
human life immeasurably rich and happy, or ex- 
tremely miserable. We must therefore, impart to 
our children a proper concept of this instinct. But 
we cannot get far in control of venereal diseases as 
long as law enforcement measures function unequally 
in the suppression of vice among the two races. 
Many communities are satisfied to leave their Negro 
districts to unsanitary conditions. This is a vital 
matter because of its influence on the general public 
health situation. Disease germs draw neither the 
class nor color line. 

FrANkuin O. NICHOLS. 
Journal of Social Hygiene VIII, pp. 281-285, July, 
1922. 
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10,500 MIGRANTS TO PHILADELPHIA 


The results of a study of the migration to Phila- 
delphia are summarized in the “North American.” 
This report reads: 

Approximately one-third of the persons who mi- 
grated to Philadelphia during the year ending June 
30 were Negroes from the Southern States, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by a committee represent- 
ing the Armstrong Association, the Travelers’ Aid 
Society, Mercy Hospital and the Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Association. 

The statement on the 
Negroes to Philadelphia is 
by the bodies making the 
three months. 

John Emlen and A. L. Manly represented the 
Armstrong Association in the study; Dr. Henry M. 
Minton, Mercy Hospital; Bernard J. Newman and 
Mrs. Marie Nelson Rowe, the Philadelphia Housing 
Association, and George H. Frazier, the Travelers’ 
Aid Society. Clarence R. White, principal of the 
Durham Public School, also was associated in the in- 
quiry. 

“Based on the study of 931 properties and a sup- 
plementary study of 1282 individuals recently ar- 
rived, the committee estimates that the number of 
migrants coming to Philadelphia between July 1, 
1922, and June 30, 1923, approximates 10,500,” the 
statement declares. “This is about one-third of 
Philadelphia’s normal population yearly increment 
for all races, and, compared with the normal incre- 
ment of Negro inhabitants based on records of the 
previous decade, is an increase in Negro population 
of 200 per cent for the last year. 

“Apparently proximity to the north is a factor in 
this migration. Out of 1282 migrants interviewed, 
the largest number have come from _ Virginia, 
Georgia, North Carolina and South Carolina, in the 
order named. Immigrants in lesser numbers are 
coming from Florida, Alabama, Texas, Tennessee 
and the West Indies. 

“These newcomers from the South now arriving 
in Philadelphia are apparently of a higher grade 
than those of previous migrations in 1917, 1918 and 
1919. Of the adults 90 per cent are church mem- 
bers. Local ministers of colored churches are re- 
porting large increases in membership, which in 
some cases approach 50 per cent; the Baptist and 
the African Methodist Episcopal denominations be- 
ing 93 per cent of the total affiliation. 

“All seem to have steady work, and many have 
ready funds with them, while about 36 per cent be- 
long to fraternities having welfare and benefit fea- 
tures. This, besides indicating the ty,e of the mi- 
grating individuals, also offers some assurance 
against pauperism and distress. 

“The present influx differs in several respects from 
the previous Negro migrations. The Negroes are 
not coming in droves, but are rather drifting in. 
They are being met by friends and relatives; the 
workers are coming first and their families follow 
later. It is uncertain whether labor scouts for 
manufacturers are bringing these workers into Phil- 
adelphia in any considerable number, but the very 
few who are making application for work thru em- 
ployment agencies would indicate that a large per- 
centage of them are assured of employment before 
leaving the South. 

“The majority of both sexes are continuing in the 
Same occupations previously followed. The skilled 
mechanics are receiving only slight increases in their 
wages, but the unskilled workers are receiving 
wages much in excess of their former earnings. A 
few of the men are professional and some are ex- 
perienced in the building trades. The migrants are 
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not presenting an industrial problem to Philadek 
phia, for their labor is an asset. 

“The big outstanding problems created by the im 
flux arise from the inadequate housing facilities and 
the health menace thru overcrowding. Families are 
going into premises already occupied either as house. 
holders in one or two rooms or as lodgers. A spot 
map giving locations of these families shows ag 
overwhelming majority between Girard and Wash. 
ington Avenues from the Delaware to the Schuyl 
kill, with others in Negro centers in West Philadek 
phia, Germantown and South Philadelphia. 

“In the middle city area, where multiplied occu. 
pancy is more prevalent than elsewhere in Phila. 
delphia, many of these newcomers have been taken 
into houses already overcrowded. One four-roony 
house was found occupied by four new families, 
one family consisting of a man, his wife and six 
children. Another six-room house was found with 
five families, and within two weeks the house next 
door, which had been occupied by one family, had 
increased to three-family occupancy. 

“In many of the houses thus convertd to multiple 
occupancy the sanitary equipment is sub-standard 
and does not comply with the city housing law,” 
the statement says. 

The statement concludes with an appeal that the 
city, for its own protection, take steps to provide 
adequate housing for families of small means. 


INTER-RACIAL DEVELOPMENT 


A joint meeting of the All-Philadelphia Confer- 
ence of Social Work and the Inter-Racial Commit- 
tee, has convened to consider a working program 
for inter-racial development. Among the speakers 
was Professor Kelly Miller, who said: 

It is a fundamental maxim in the human, the 
animal, and even the inanimate world that when 
different groups are forced to live together or to 
come into contact with each other they are usually 
able so to adjust matters that the needs of each 
group can be served without jeopardizing the in- 
terests of either. This is seen when all the fierce 
elements of the jungle peaceably use the same water 
hole without coming into conflict with each other. 
The stones on the mountain are all upheaved and 
twisted so that it looks as if they would all come 
tumbling down; yet they are so accommodated to 
each other that they are anchored and supported. 
It would seem that human beings, even though there 
be some difference in the color of their skins shanld 
be able to do as well. 

Somehow in the natural order of things some 
nations come to the fore at given times. This makes 
such nations or races trustees of civilization. A 
trustee that exploits his trust for his own benefit 
alone is constdered unworthy. The white race at 
present is in the position of trusteeship and if 
it abuses its trust to the detriment of other races it 
will be called upon to give an accounting. 

Society is no stronger than its weakest part, and 
should focus its main endeavors at improvement 
there. A community cannot be one hundred per 
cent educated, healthy or moral if it contains one 
ignorant, sick or degraded person, white or black. 
Only in mutual progress and virtue is mutual safety 
secured. 

The American has made too much of the differ- 
ences existing between the races, and it has been 
declared that these differences are everlasting, etern- 
al and unescapable. As a matter of fact, these dif- 
ferences are only surface affairs and subiect to 
alteration, while the similarities between all men 
are the really eternal, everlasting and unescapable 
qualities. 
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